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The Week. 


OME short time since, Mr. Charles Hays, an Alabama Congress- 
KO man, wrote a terrible letter to General Hawley, in which he gave, 
with great circumstantiality and minuteness, a list of the outrages 
perpetrated by the Democrats in that State. In this letter he un- 
dertook to give only “ well-authenticated facts,” among which were 
that a hotel-keeper named Allen, having asserted that one Billings 
had been murdered ‘on account of his politics,” was set upon by a 
gang of ruffians, who “ beat him unmercifully with their pistols,” 
and threatened to kill him “ if he didn’t keep his mouth shut about 
that d—d Yankee, Billings”; another was that, on or about August 
24, five negroes were shot for no known cause in North Sumter, and 
Mr. Hays quoted a correspondent of the Meridian Mercury as his 
authority ; another was that in Pickens County such terror existed 
that ‘no white man ever cast a Republican vote and lived through 
the year”; that in Hale County “a negro benevolent society was 
ordered by white men, on the night of August 26, to hold no more 
meetings; that masked men, on the same night, visited the house 
of a negro, James Bliss, who, seeing them, had left, and that he has 
fled the country ; and that Major James G. Stokes, who made a Re- 
publican speech in Greensboro, ‘ was warned (after his room in the 
hotel had been entered at one o’clock at night) by a band of pistolled 
and armed ruffians that he must not visit the county again or make 
Radical speeches’”; that in Choctaw County ten negroes had been 
killed and thirteen wounded, about August 1, by a party of whites ; 
and finally, that Mr.W. A. Lipscomb, an “ earnest Republican,” was 
“ found dead onthe public road in Marengo County,” shot to death. 
These statements of Mr. Hays were quoted in every direction, and, 
no doubt, did more to persuade people that the “ war of races” was 
going on actively in the South than any other evidence adduced. 











The Zribune has very judiciously had this matter investigated 
on the spot by a correspondent, with this result: first, Allen says 
that he was assaulted by a solitary gentleman, apparently armed 
only with the weapons of nature, who scratched his face ; the letter 
in the Meridian Mercury, instead of saying that the five negroes 
were killed without any known reason, shows that three of them 
were killed by negroes, one in a fracas, and one by accident, while one 
case was a wife-murder ; the other two were shot by parties unknown 
while stealing corn; as to Pickens County, it seems that there are 
not only Republican voters, but Republican office-holders there, 
while in Hale County the correspondent saw the affidavits of the 
officers of both the negro benevolent societies in Greensboro denying 
that they had ever been disturbed in their meetings, or warned to 
discontinue them; the affidavit of Dr. T. R. Ward, of Hale County, 
in whose employ the negro Bliss formerly was, embracing a state- 
ment by Bliss himself, denying that he had been run out of the 
county, and explaining that he did not return for want of money, 
and had therefore gone to work to obtain it; also the affidavits of 
the hotel-keeper at Greensboro, and of the Judge of Probate, the 
Mayor, the Postmaster, the United States Commissioner, and others, 
both Republicans and Democrats, denying the truth of the whole 
story about the warning of Major Stokes. The Choctaw massacre is 
denied by the massacred negroes, the leader of whom swears that 
he assured Hays himself that no one had been injured. Finally, Mr. 
Lipscomb has written a letter saying that he is alive and well, and, 
far from being murdered, has never been even assaulted, or had an 
unkind word spoken to him. In fact, Hays’s story turns out to be a 
complete tissue of lies from beginning to end. It will be worth 
while, by the way, for such Republicans as believe in the existence 
of the “ war of races” to observe what becomes of the Republican 








party in Alabama in the coming elections, and how much it is helped 
by Hays’s stories. The State is now in the hands of the Republicans, 
but it is pretty evenly divided between whites and blacks, and, 
owing to the agitation about the Civil-Rights Bill, is verv likely to 
go Democratic at the next election. The Republicans are even now, 
at the very time they are busy inventing Ku-klux, foreed to go 
about denouncing the attempt to “ enforce social equality” for the 
sake of catching white votes. 

The leading colored men of New Orleans issued an address on 
the eth inst., signed by a committee of fifteen, among whom are 
Pinchback, the late Lieutenant-Governor, Brown, the Superinten 
dent of Education, and Deslonde, the Secretary of State, which is in 
many ways very remarkable and hopeful. They declare that the 
Republican party in the State has been managed and controlled 
since the reconstruction by men in all respects as bad as ** the most 
rampant White-Leaguer”; that they have so used their patronage 
as to shut out the colored wealth and intelligence from prominence, 
and to put in office “illiterate and unworthy colored men”; that 
the representative men of the colored population are totally ignored 
by the Republican party; for which they especially denounce Kel- 
logg, of whose election, however, they entertain no doubt, and they 
thank the Administration for supporting him. They say that while 
any overtures for peace and conciliation on their part between the two 
races might have been heretofore taken as a sign of fear, the present 
state of affairs removes all difficulty on that score, and that * they 
are depressed and sickened” by the prevailing disorder, and * are 
ready to adopt any honorable adjustment tending to harmonize the 
races, and they authorize an executive committee to confer with 
any body of citizens in furtherance of united action for law and or- 
der and a higher standard of administration of publie offices.” It 
is singular, but true, that the documents issuing from both parties 
in New Orleans during the present troubles—this one ineluded—are 
markedly superior in both tone and expression, and especially in 
expression, to the platforms and addresses got up by political 
bodies at the North. The increasing turgidity and vapidness of the 
latter is one of the bad signs of the times. An average Northern 
platform now reads for all the world like an old patched-up Papal 
Encyclical badly translated. The only improvement we have of late 
noticed in it is the omission of that comic demand for the prempt 
payment of the pensions of the soldiers and sailors; but we must 
except from this criticism the last Republican platform in Connecti- 
cut and the last Democratic one in this State. 

The debt of the State of Virginia was contracted for internal 
improvements, the-chief among them being the James River and 
Kanawha Canals. Interest on it was paid down to the end of the 
Rebellion, but it cannot any longer be raised. The default is set 
down to these causes: First, the destruction of a large part of the 
State’s basis of credit by emancipation and the war. Second, the 
division of the State and the creation of West Virginia out of one- 
third of the territory of Virginia, and the inability of the two States 
to agree upon the proportion of the debt each should assume. Third, 
mismanagement of the State’s assets, which, if properly used, might 
have been made to reduce the principal so as to have rendered it 
practicable to pay the interest. Fourth, the passing of the ‘‘ Fund- 
ing Bill,” the compounding of long overdue interest, and the issu- 
ing of bonds having self-collectable coupons attached. Fifth, the 
depreciation of the value of lands, by a succession of bad crops, and 
the absence of buyers, while thousands of acres were being forced 
into the market by judgments of the courts on private indebted- 
ness contracted anterior to secession. Sixth, the reduction of the 


State assessments, in part consequent upon the decrease of the value 
of lands, and in part consequent upon every county desiring to bear 
According to the Balti- 


as little as possible of the public burden. 
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more American, the first of these is undoubtedly the principal diffi- 
culty, and it applies, of course, to most other Southern States as 
vell. The annual deficit is about $650,000, and the State now 
proposes to declare itself insolvent, and to try to make some ar- 
rangement with its creditors. This seems the only thing that is 
practicable under the circumstances, and with the settled govern- 
ment the State now enjoys, and her vast resources, there can be 
little doubt that the creditors in the end will not lose anything. 
The Tribune is working away very hard, and we dare say usefully, 
in kec ping the public mind alive to the possible dangers of a third 
term. We are quite certain that no harm can be done by this as long 
asit is mere speculation. One of its correspondents, signing himself 
“‘ Jefferson,” declares that “‘ every Republican outside of politics de- 
nounces the idea,while the oflice-holders are dumb as statues,” and he 
predicts that unless we all now act in the belief that the managers will 
put Grant in for a third term in spite of the clever incapables, like 
himself, his brothers, and the editor of the Nation, who do not go to 
ward meetings, a third term there will surely be; and he relates his 
own experience at the Philadelphia Convention in 1872, where, 
though the best portion of the body did not want Grant, the sly 
chiefs renominated him by acclamation. His conclusion is, therefore, 
that if we vote for Dix on the Utica platform, we shall prepare 
the way inevitably for four years more of Grant. We feel sure that 
we saw this gentleman and his “ brothers” at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention, and nothing then could exceed his delight over the way 
the practical, knowing men bad ‘“ ecuchred” the poor visionaries, 
who evolved politics in their libraries instead of going to caucuses, 
by nominating Horace Greeley and coalescing with the Democrats. 
The thing was sure to be a success, because Greeley was to draw 
off half the Republicans, and then the whole of the Demccrats were 
to come over to him; and what was then to become of poor Grant 
and his office-holders at Philadelphia? We need not recount what 
followed. We now wish to warn the practical “ workers ” who are 
trying to make the “third term” bogey a reason for voting the 
Democratic ticket, that if they are in any degree successful they will 
bring about exactly the same result they brought about in 1872— 
that is, they will flop into a wet ditch of their own digging. If they 
set the Democratic beggar on horseback, he will surely, as before, 
ride to the devil. That is, the chiefs will cut such capers and excite 
such hopes among the malcontents at the South, that by the time 
the Republican Convention meets in 1876 we shall have the whole 
North in a state of wild alarm, and all thought of calm, rational 
reform, of which we now see signs, will have been thrown aside, and 
there will be once more an outery for “‘a soldier in the White 
House,” to save the Union with cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
instead of a statesman to save it by conciliation, moderation, purity, 
and respect for law. 


General Butler has secured his renomination to Congress without 
much difficulty. We should be inclined to hope that there might be 
a bolt, but any anti-Butler campaign is so sure to be thoroughly mis- 
managed, that it seems perhaps hardly worth while. There never 
has been a time since the end of the war when there was a better 
chance of defeating General Butler in his own district than during 
this autumn. The General’s shocking exposure of himself last win- 
ter at Washington, his advocacy of inflation, and the revelations of 
nis scandalous connection with Jayne and Sanborn, really made him 
for the time being unpopular, even in Massachusetts, and the 
Simmons affair did not tend to strengthen him with the general 
public. Under these circumstances, if his opponents had made use 
of their opportunities, they might easily have prevented his going 
back to Congress. But instead of doing so, they gave a sigh of 
relief that the winter’s work was over, and solemnly assured one 
. another that Butler was annihilated. The next thing that took 
place was the circulation of stories that Butler was disgusted with 
politics; that he thought of going abroad; that he was worried and 
tired with what in Brooklyn they call “strife.” The anti-Butlerites 
took this as renewed proof that the General's fortunes were on the 








wane ; and to convince the public of their confidence in the strength 
of their own position, they managed to secure two candidates tp run 
against him, one of whom apparently believed that the other was a 
Butler man in disguise. The result is that Butler is triumphantly 
vindicated. The difference between Butler and his opponents seems 
to be—looking at the matter from a purely practical point of view 
—that he works with money, friends, and§ the party machine; his 
opponents expected to beat him by means of gusts of popular in- 
dignation. 





The Hon. John MeKeon’s exposure of Mr. Tilden shows that the 
Democratic candidate for governor is engaged in conspiracies 
against the liberties of the peop'e which are worse even than the 
third-term plot. The fact that small railroads are frequently swal- 
lowed up by big ones has been long known, and the voracity of 
the larger corporations has been frequently protested against with- 
out much effect. As a general thing, however, the vices of railroad 
consolidation have been supposed to come from the greedy disposi- 
tion of Tom Scott or Commodore Vanderbilt. It seems, however, 
that Tilden has really been at the bottom of the whole thing; that 
he has now for years made it his business “‘ to investigate and make 
a proper diagnosis of moribund roads, to ascertain their condition, 
and particularly the number and value of the mortgages, to learn 
the rights of the stockholders, bondholders, and all parties inter- 
ested in insolvent and struggling corporations ”—not, however, for 
the purpose of aiding these stock and bond holders, or of assisting 
these insolvent and struggling corporations to extricate themselves 
from their embarrassments, as a Christian would have done, but 
‘“‘ to foreclose the bonds, and generally to conclude by a scheme of 
consolidation of several small roads into one grand colossal line.” 
Over the once flourishing States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohic, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, Mr. Tilden has reached forth his 
arm; poor Scott and Vanderbilt are only his tools. And this is the 
man, Mr. McKeon says, who is nominated on an anti-monopoly plat- 
form. It is strange, indeed ; and the only way that we can explain it 
is that the people are tired of bombshells, and don’t read them. 
The ‘‘campaign of principle” which we were promised this year has 
consisted mainly of charges of fraud and lying brought against 
Dix, counterbalanced by these charges of corruption against Tilden ; 
and of charges of fraud against Kelly (who is not a candidate for 
any office), counterbalanced by pretty conclusive proof that the 
mayor (for whom neither party is responsible) is a foolish old man. 





The last Legislature of this State passed an act at the instance of 
the Chamber of Commerce of this city, providing for an experi- 
ment of a novel and interesting kind, by creating a court of arbitra- 
tion for the use of members of the Chamber, and all other inhabi- 
tants of the city who may wish to resort to it. The court consists 
of a judge, who is a lawyer, appointed by the Governor, and such 
assessors as the parties in each case may choose. Any member 
may cite another before it by summons, and, if the defendant docs 
not file an objection to the jurisdiction, the trial goes on, and the 
judgment has all the force of that of a full court oflaw. Parties other 
than members of the Chamber may obtain decisions by joint sub- 
mission. The Governor has appointed a highly qualified lawyer, 
Judge Fancher, to the judgesbip, and the sittings of the court have 
begun. The gain to merchants of having mercantile disputes 
settled by an immediate hearing before experts will undoubtedly be 
very great, and the possibility is that the calendar of this court, 
like that of the courts of law, will before long be overloaded with 
cases. The experiment is in fact an attempt to escape, not only 
from the ordinary delays of the law, but from the ignorance and 
stupidity of the average jury—the employment of which in com- 
plicated civil cases is simply a piece of barbarism. 





The Law Review for October contains an article on the Wiscon- 
sin railroad legislation, which points out that the Potter law, in- 
tended to prevent unjust discrimination, is in reality a discriminat- 
ing measure of the most monstrous kind. It not only fixes absolute 
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rates, but it classifies all the Wisconsin roads into three classes, and 
then “requires that Class A should do for three cents exactly the 
same work for which it permits Class B to charge three and one- 
half cents, and Class C to charge four cents. It also imposes 
thereby unequal burdens upon all travellers, and severely discrimi- 
nates against all residents on the lines of Classes B and C. The 
owner of a farm on any railroad in Class C is thus forced to pay 
one-third more for moving his wheat to Milwaukee than the farmers 
on Class A, and, in undertaking to prevent the railroads from 
regulating their own charges, the legislature itself has adopted a 
system which, if persisted in, would render it impessible for towns 
and farms on Class B, and stijl more on Class C, to compete with 
those on Class A; and would inevitably result in the depreciation 
of homesteads and farms, and gradual diminution of business, on 
Classes B and C; while it would prevent new settlements on 
those lines, and stimulate them on the lines of the favored Class A.” 
‘‘ Manifestly, the legislature has in ‘reality instituted, on a larger 
scale than any railroad could possibly do, the very system of dis- 
criminating rates it undertook to destroy.” 





A “ Workman's League ” has been founded at Geneva by seceders 
from the International, who declare with much show cf reason that 
the International made a mistake when it undertook to “ overthrow 
modern society ” aud substitute for it a new political and economi- 
eal organization. They also denounce it for introducing into a cos- 
mopolitan society the political troubles of particular countries; of 
putting at the head of it political philosophers and revolutionists who 
were not workingmen, and could not fully understand or sympathize 
with them. The aim of the new society is simply the gradual 
emancipation of the working-classes from dependence on their em- 
ployers under the régime of wages, and to affect this they propose 
to agitate for universal suffrage in those countries in which it does 
not exist, and use it to promote legislation in favor of “liberty and 
equality ” and the general welfare, and to form unions of the various 
bodies, headed by a federal body, so as to enable workmen to nego- 
tiate on equal terms with their employers. All this would be very 
sensible and practical if “‘ liberty and equality ” were not such vague 
terms. . “ Fraternity” seems to be dropping out of the radical pro- 
gramme on the continent of Enrope, and, cunsidering the part that 
a tremendous war against the “privileged classes” has always 
played in it, it is wonderful that the pretence of brotherly feeling 
was kept up so long. ‘ Be my brother, or I'll kill you,” is a bit of 
satire which it called forth a generation ago. ; 





Bismarck has been giving a fresh illustration of that quality of 
his which his enemies cal! cynical contempt for justice and right, 
and his friends call practical force and sagacity, by his treatment of 
the complaints of the Danes of Northern Schleswig. When Prussia 
and Austria seized the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein in 1864, they 
half acknowledged in the London Conference which that affair 
a population of 200,000 Danes, they took more than fairly belonged 
to Germany; but no advantage was taken of this admission, and the 
district remained under their joint occupation until the war broke 
out in 1866, the Danish Schleswigers all the time protesting and 
petitioning and maintaining that the argument of tongue and 
race, which justified Prussia in seizing the rest of Schleswig, en- 
titled them to reannexation to Denmark. After the war of 1866, 
Austria, in surrendering all her rights in Germany, being apparently 
ashamed of her share in the Schleswig-Holstein transaction, stipu- 
lated in the Treaty of Prague that “the people of the Northern 
District of Schleswig, if by free vote they express a wish to be united 
to Denmark, shall be ceded to Denmark accordingly.” No attempt 
has, however, been made tocarry out this article. Germany retains 
the Northern District as well as the others, and when the inhabi- 
tants murmur and Denmark remonstrates, Bismarck replies that as 
to the Treaty of Prague, as they were not parties toit, they have no 
right to claim the execution of it; that for plébiscites, as a French 
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device, he has a thorough contempt, and thinks conquest a good 
enough foundation for authority; and that if the Schleswig Danes 
do not like German rule, their children will; and he is said to have 
informed Denmark that the best thing for her to do was to join the 
German Confederation. The communication of this suggestion by the 
Danish Government to the Czar is said to Qave led the latter to 
write his sympathetic letter to Don Carlos. 





The recent journey of the Emperor of Austria to Bohemia bas 
once more brought into relief the contending aspirations of the Ger 
man or constitutional and Czech or national parties. Unlike the 
reception which the Emperor met with in 186s, when in the rigid 
abstinence of the Czechs from all festivities a national demonstra- 
tion was intended, the greeting extended to Francis Joseph on bis 
recent tour was apparently a most cordial one. In view of the de- 
cided discountenance hitherto given by the present ministry to the 
pretensions of the Czechs, their loyal ferver on the occasion of the 
Emperor's journey was rather surprising, and the suspicions of the 
constitutional party as to the sincerity of these ovations were not 
unnatural. And it is a striking illustration of the pessimism still 
prevailing in Austria, that a short delay in the departure of Prince 
Auersperg, the President of the Ministry, for the Bohemian capital, 
and the failure of Count Andrassy to visit it at all, sufficed to excite 
uneasiness in the ranks of the Liberals, and even to give currency toa 
rumor that important concessions to the Czechs were to be the result 
of the Emperor's journey. Thus far, however, the hopes of the 
Czechs, as well as the apprehensions of the Liberals, seem to have 
been alike unfounded. While the Emperor's answer to an address by 
Cardinal Schwarzenberg, in which the former, as the faithful son of 
the Holy Church, pledged himself to its protection, ‘‘as far as cir- 
cumstances would permit,” is being construed in the interest of the 
clergy, the constitutional party may claim a more substantial 
advantage recently gained by it. The opening of the Bohe- 
mian Diet on the 15th of September witnessed the re-enirance of 
seven representatives of the moderate or Jungezechisch faction of 
the Czechs, who for a number of years had practised the “ policy of 
abstinence,” and left the Boheraian Diet as well as the Reichsrath 
virtually without a representative of their nationality. These depu- 
ties justify their action in a manifesto, in which, while upholding 
the states-right doctrine, they profess their conviction that a har- 
monious co-operation of all liberals, irrespeetive of nationality, is 
essential to the true welfare of the monarchy. The stand taken by 
the Jungczechen causes great consternation among the Altezechen, 
headed by Rieger, but is hailed with evident satisfaction by the con- 
stitutional party, which considers this split in the camp of the 
Czechs a heavy if not fatal blow to the pretensions of the ultras. 


he recent attempts of Turkey to bring something like order 
into her financial chaos, which led to Sadyk Pacha’s well-known 


| mission to the money-markets of Europe, have finally resulted in 
called forth that in taking Northern Schleswig, which contains | 


the negotiation of a new loan of $200,000,960 and the establishment 
of an Ottoman National Bank. The loan met with considerable 
outward success, the applications, according to the Economist, ex- 
ceeding the amount at present allotted (&79,500,000). But it may 
be doubted whether this loan, or indeed any financial measure, will 
materially improve the desperate condition of the Turkish finan- 
ces. Her national debt amounts to more than $700,000,000, the in- 
terest ou which is $50,000,000, or more than half of her last year’s 
revenue. Although the budget for the current year shows a deficit 
of 21,460,000 only, the actual sum will doubtless be largely in excess 
of this estimate, as in the budget the expenses were arbitrarily re- 
duced frem the figures of the previous year by nearly five millions, 
while the revenue wasin like manner increased by nearly seventeen 
millions. In view of the famine in Asia Minor and other districts, 
the really collectable taxes will hardly be increased by one-fourth 
the amount anticipated. The new national bank will be pretty sure 
to vield a handsome profit to its founders ; but its usefulness in any 
other sphere may be questioned. 
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THE BULLS AND BEARS. 


| om is always, in every time of public trial, calamity, or dis- 

tress, a division of the community into two classes—the hopeful 
and despondent. During the late war, for instance, the line be- 
tween them was very marked, and, indeed, they may be said to 
have formed two vpposing political parties. Everybody at the North 
wished the Union to be preserved, but the Despondent (the Demo- 
crats) said that the thing could not be done, and that there was no 
use in trying; while the Hopeful (the Republicans) maintained that 
all was sure to come out right in the end, and that our reverses 
were mere fica-bites. The distinction between them seems on the 
surface to have had only theoretical importance; but it had in 
reality great practical importance. The value of a man’s contribu- 
tion in aid of the conduct of the war depended very greatly on the 
nature of his opinion as to its probable result. Those who doubted 
its suecess not only hung back themselves but discouraged those 
around them, and diffused languor through the whole sphere of 
their influence, when what was most necessary to victory was 
ardent and confident exertion. And this is true not only of war 
but of all other forms of concerted social activity. In every work 
in which men engage together, whether a battle, a Polar expedition, 
a march over the Plains, or a great commercial venture, the state 
of their spirits is of the utmost importance, because hopefulness is 
in reality a source of power, and despondency of weakness. This 
state, Which is now commonly called “morale,” receives more at- 
tention in the army than elsewhere, because the demands of mili- 
tary life on the nerves are more severe than those of civil life, but 
it deserves serious attention in both. What the prevalence of hope- 
fulness among classes and conditions of men in the United States 
has done for the country, both politically and materially, is simply 
incalculable. In fact, it is not rash to say that it has prevented, 
and still prevents, and will doubtless continue to prevent, certain 
vices of legislation and administration from being fatal. A com- 
munity endowed with less confidence in the future could not bear 
up under the burdens which are imposed on the country through 
some of the working of our political machinery. Indeed, so exuber- 
ant is this quality that it forms one great difficulty in the way of 
political reform, for men are so full of political exhilaration that 
they cannot be got to attach the necessary gravity to political 
abuses. 

The condition of things since the late panic, as after every 
panic, gives these considerations more than usual weight. After 
every monetary convulsion there occurs the usual division between 
the cheerful and the gloomy. There is the class which thinks the 
state of affairs very terrible, and the depression sure to last a 
long time; and there is the other class, which thinks that it is not 
at all so bad as it seems and sure to pass over quickly. Now, if a 
financial crisis consisted simply and solely in the regret caused by 
the loss or destruction of a certain amount of property, it would 
make comparatively little difference how long this regret lasted. 
If robbed of his fortune, one may feel very disconsolate over it, but 
if he is still young and vigorous he knows well that the only thing 
to be done is to go to work and try and make another, and in the 
meantime to live frugally. The fact that it was a large fortun<, or 
that he greatly enjoyed it, or that he was swindled out of it, would 
in no way blind him as to the course he ought to pursue, and would 
in no way diminish his energy or activity. But a financial or com- 
mercial crisis is not merely a pbysical phenomenon. It does not 
consist merely in the loss of so much capital. It is in large part 
i moral phenomenon, or, in other words, is, as the name “ panic” 
indicates, a complex state of mind, composed in a small degree of 
regret, but in the larger degree of distrust. That is, it not only 
makes people sorry, but despondent. They not only mourn over 
their losses, but for a good while they doubt whether they can ever 
make themup. In faet, it may be illustrated by comparing it to the 
mental condition into which a man travelling with a party over the 
Plaizs would be thrown by losing his watch at night, and at the 
same time finding reason to believe that his companions were all 








robbers. Under these circumstances, the loss of the watch would 
seem a trifling matter, while his deubts about the character of his 
fellows would fill his life with terrible anxiety. Something of this 
sort happens in every panic. A number of people suddenly dis- 
cover that they are much poorer than they supposed, that a great 
deal of capital of which they thought themselves possessed has 
been buried in unproductive enterprises, and that they cannot pay 
their debts. Now, this is an unpleasant and may be a very dange- 
rous state of things, but it is only a very small portion of a panic ; 
the rest of it is made up of widely diffused doubt whether anybody 
can pay his debts or is to be trusted, and whether any investment 
of capital is safe. The sorrow and anxiety caused by the 
discovery of the loss produce the wild excitement and con 

fusion of the first week or two; but this soon passes away. 
An active community is not prostrated by the mere loss of 
a certain amount of money. The war hopelessly destroyed 
a far larger amount of property than has been unprofitably sunk 
jn Western railroads, and the Chicago and Boston fires fully as 
much, and yet none of these events produced a panic. It is the 
doubt and misgiving about one’s neighbors which follow this first 
excitement, which constitute the grave stage of the malady, and 
this lasts for an indefinite period ; and it is only when this has been 
checked that recovery begins. 

About the proper mode of checking it there can hardly be two 
opinions. For moral diseases there must be moral remedies. When 
an army is defeated and running away in mad confusion, probably 
not one man in a thousand has been hurt, or even exposed to fire 
at all. His: imagination has been simply overpowered by seeing 
other men killed or wounded or running; so he runs, too, and the 
sound of even distant guns makes him tremble and run all the 
harder. Now, the way to stop him, as all good officers know, is to 
appeal to his understanding and pride, to impede his flight, point 
out the folly and disgrace of his fear, to show him that his comrades 
are halting and going to make a stand, that the defeat is not so bad 
as it seems, and that success is stiil possible, and to make it clear 
that you yourself are not afraid or discouraged. On the other hand, 
no reprobation would be considered too severe for an officer who 
should, wherever he saw a flying mass, ride up to it and inform the 
men that they could not run too fast or too far, that the defeat was 
horrible, and that those who were asking them to stand fast were 
hypocrites and deceivers, and that the only chance of safety lay in a 
good pair of legs and good wind. 

The condition of the commercial public after a panic is not 
unlike that of an army which has been routed, and the process of 
rallying it has to be somewhat similar. The reason why business 
does not revive is not that people have lost a good deal of money— 
that by itself is a reason why it should revive promptly ; but that 
each person doubts everybody else's solvency or capacity, and re- 
fuses to engage in any enterprise needing other people’s co-opera- 
tion. Now this is a distinctly hypochondriacal condition ; and the 
fault to be found with “ bears” or “‘croakers” at such times as 
these is that they help to protract it by maintaining that itisa 
healthy condition, which it is safe to cultivate. At this moment 
there are loud praises of the economies people are practising, and 
there is no doubt that after a panic economy is eminently wise ; 
but it is folly to suppose or preach that economy alone will set 
the commercial world on its feet. What people are saving in 
food or clotbing or luxuries, would at the end of the year be a tri- 
fling portion of the amount of our losses, and would not in years 
make them up, and it must be remembered, too, that economy on a 
great scale aggravates a crisis by paralyzing numerous branches of 
industry. What is needed to cure a panic is the combination of 
economy and industry—in other words, to fill our empty purses and 
pay our debts we must go to work again and begiu to produce. A 
state of things in which nobody is buying anything he can avoid, 
and men are letting their money lie at two per cent. per annum 
in United States bonds sooner than engage in any productive indus- 
try, is essentially sickly, and can bring neither man nor nation out of 
a financial slough. What we need now is to have people begin to 
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buy as usual, and sell as usual, and make as usual, and trust each 
other as usual. Of course, the delicate machinery of credit once 
deranged cannot be readjusted in a day, but the process of readjust- 
ment can be greatly hastened by getting people to understand that, 
as usual after panics, they are more frightened than hurt; and the 
way to do this is not to look about every day for fresh omens and 
predict fresh disasters, but to present the good side of the situation 
as far as truth will allow. 

SOME CONSIDERATIONS FOR BOTH NORTH AND SOUTH. 

TE hope the white people of the South are paying attention to 
\\ the use which the Republican politicians are making of “ out- 
rages ” in the present canvass. If they will look at the proceedings 
of the New York State Republican Convention, which were managed 
by Mr. Conkling, now the most influential man of the party, they 
will see that “outrages” at the South formed the principal topic 
both of the speeches and the platform. They will see that both of 
them evaded nearly all the other important topies of the day. They 
will see that there is not a single other question of prominence on 
which the party is agreed. It is divided on the currency question, 
has no policy at all on the transportation question, nor on the tariff 
question, nor on the civil-service question, nor on the third-term 
question; and with regard to everything except the necessity for 
coercive measures towards the South, and for its own retention of 
power for the purpose of carrying them out, its utterances are vague, 
uncertain, and declamatory. They will see, too, that it has not in 
its last ten years of rule brought forward a single statesman in the 
higher sense of the term; that not one of its chiefs is associated in 
the public mind with any principle or policy of the smallest practical 
importance, or has any weight or authority on any subject of public 
interest. There is not amongst them a great lawyer, a great eco- 
nomist, a great financier, a great moralist, or a man great in any 
of the higher matters of human concern. The financier whom it 
put up at the close of the war has taken refuge in the Senate from 
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the obloquy excited by the mischief worked by his schemes, and 
his successor was driven out of office by positive public indignation 
over his incompetency, if not worse. The one department in which 
it has achieved some success since the peace, that of State, is pre- 
sided over bya gentleman who has but little, if any, influence in the 
party councils. So that if one asked any of the managers to-day 
why he and his followers ought to be kept in power, he would reply 
promptly : In order that the army and navy might be used effectively 
in repressing ‘‘ outrages.” Southern men will do well, too, to look 
at this circular sent by the Indiana Republican Committee to the 
Republican editors of that State: 
‘ROOMS OF THE REPUBLICAN STATE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE, INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 3, 1874. 

“ EDITOR OF UNION, RENSSELAER, IND. : 

‘“* DEAR Sire: I desire to call your attention to the horrible scenes 
of violence and bloodshed transpiring throughout the South, and 
suggest that you give them as great prominence as possible in your 
paper from this time until after the election. 

“THomas J. BRADY, Chairman.” 





They will thus see how large a part “the horrible scenes of 
violence and blood” are now playing in Northern politics, and 
they will have no difficulty in concluding that, when the party 
editors are thus stimulated to parade them, there will be no lack 
of slaughter for the next two months. 

The moral of all this is plain enough. Ifthe Southern whites do 
not wish to supply ammunition to their worst enemies, and to make 
the reign of their oppressors perpetual, and to paralyze the exertions 
of all those at the North who are trying to establish a better régime, 
they will do what they can to discountenance and prevent ail at- 
tempts to procure redress or revenge by force. That armed 
assaults on political enemies are barbarous we do not need to point 
out. What we wish to impress on the Southern mind is that they 


are senseless, because fruitless. Killing people, or maiming or threat- 
ening people, for the mere purpose of gratifying one’s hate, is worthy 
only of savages, and this is the only purpose that Southern tumults 
Behind the negro, the carpet-bagger, and the 





can now serve. 
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scalawag there stands the United States Government, with which 
it is hopeless to contend, and behind the United States Government 
there stands the Northern people, ready to listen and ready 
that right is done, if it gets full time for consideration and informa- 

tion, but sure to become hard-hearted and deat before anything 

which looks like armed resistance to the results of the war. We 

say this, though we have no doubt whatever that half the stories 

of “outrages” are pure fiction, the poetry of the canvass, and the 

other half exaggerations. In a sparsely peopled region, in whieh 

habits of lawlessness and violence haye always been prevalent, and 

in which two different races now stand face to face with a hundred 
reasons for mutual distrust and dislike, there are sure to be many 

chance quarrels and frays, which in ordinary times would be attri- 
buted to a low stage of civilization, but which, now that the party 

in power has become dependent on them for existence, are sure to 
be worked up by a thousand pens and tongues and pencils into 
‘new rebellions,” “ great outbreaks of rebel hate,” and so on, and 
cause a thousand oaths to be taken by weeping politicians to stand 
by “the wards of the nation” and “ make United States citizenship 
respected everywhere.” Of course they would only hold this promi- 
nence, as the Indiana circular says, ‘* until after the election,” but we 
would warn Southerners, that however transparent the humbug of 
the matter may be, they are wretchedly mistaken if they suppose 
there is the least prospect that any Republican mistakes or frauds 
will bring about the aecession of the Democrat If this expectation 
prevails at the South, it is a mischievous delusion. No class of Re- 
publicans, however discontented, turns to the Democrats, for several 
reasons, of which the principai are that the Democrats are no more 
agreed on the great questions of the day than the Republicans; 
that they have a strong leaning towards some form of repudia- 
tion of the publie debt; and that any attempts they might 


to see 


ae make 
towards the redressal of Southern grievances would probably re- 
sult in a nullification of the Constitutional Amendments, and in 


complete impunity for attempts to overthrow the existing order of 


things at the South by violence. feel- 
ing at the North, that however respectable the man might be whom 
the Democrats would put in the Presidential chair, his followers and 
surroundings would be such as to threaten the country witl 
evils in the shape of corruption and n 
which has been witnessed under Ge 

There is, therefore, no hope for the South in this direction. Its 
only chance of deliverance lies in persuading the best men of the 


There is also a deep-seated 
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aladministration than anything 


Republican as well as of the Democratie party of the sincerity of 


its desire for peaceful reform, and of its resignation to the legislative 
results of the war. This can only be done by the patient use of the 
political machinery now at its disposal, no certain 
defeat at the polls may be, and by temperate appeals to Northern 
opinion, such as the New Orleans Committee have been making. 
These tell, and they will tell more and more as time goes on. The 
conscience of the North is sure to be offended by the condition of the 
Southern States as long as its passions are not roused. 

people are not so blind as to allow the use the Attorney-General is 
now making of the Force Bill, to assume the whole police duty of the 
State governments, to be made a permanent practice of the Ad- 
ministration. The dangers of 


matter bow 


Moreover, its 


this become obvious the minute 
people have no “ midnight murders” to discuss. 
sensible Southerners cannot see this? 
of their superiority in civilization, do not pe 
ings ” and sporadic assassinations are resorts only worthy of African 
or South American politics? 

There is one thing, however, in which the treatment of the 
Southern problem by a large proportion of the Republican press is 
without excuse, and that is the amount of attention they bestow on 
the consideration of “‘ what might have been” at the South at the 
close of the war. Whenever you call the attention of a large class 
of writers to the evils of negro rule, they tell you that itis the fault 
of the white men, who ought at the close of the war to have taken the 
negroes at once into their confidence and have bestowed equal rights 
on them, instead of passing black codes. There is no doubt they 
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ought ; but if they had, it would have been an act of almost superhu- 
man wisdom. ‘To expect anything of the kind from a society like that 
of the Southern whites at the close of the war, with their training, 
habits, education, experience, and mental and moral condition, was 
ridiculous ; and it was doubly ridiculous on the part of those who had 
been most active in depicting the evil influences of slavery. What the 
Southern whites tried to do with the emancipated blacks, was the 
logical and natural result of their situation, character, and antece- 
dents. They acted as slaveholders beaten in battle ought to act. We 
got angry with them because they did not act as the members of the 
Anti-Slavery Societies would have acted, and we have treated them 
ever since as we might treat Wendell Phillips if we had caught him 
trading in negroes. In other words, we are furious with the South 
because the obvious and inevitable facts of the situation are not 
such as we should have liked. It is, however, with the real South— 
the South as slavery and the war left it—that we have to deal, and 
not with the Seuth as philanthropic imaginations at the North 
dream of it. 

Nor have the Southern whites received justice at our hands in 
the matter of working with negroes in politics. We talk asif all that 
they had to do to get the blacks to join them against the carpet- 
baggers was to shake hands with them and ask them for their 
votes. But the evidence is overwhelming that, however friendly 
the negroes may be with their old masters in all social relations, 
they profoundly distrust them politically. They will do anything 
for them but vote their ticket. This, too, is natural and logical, 
and was to have been expected. The negro would have been more 
than human if he had acted otherwise. We, however, have inveighed 
against the white man as if the negro fear of him was the result of 
a little misunderstanding which a few words could remove. In fact, 
we have made no allowance for the influence of slavery and the war 
on the blacks any more than on the whites, and are altogether angry 
that the problems given us to solve are not made up by Providence 
as we should like them. 

There would be much to say, if we had space left us to-day, on 
the inherent difficulty of making up a workivg majority in a free 


State, composed of two races, in which the more gifted and highly-° 


trained is inferior in numbers. It is a difficulty which has not as 
yet been overcome. 
political organizations at the North, and States in which the whites 
are in a large majority are now successfully administered at 
the South; but the successful absorption of a white minority by a 
political organization mainly negro, will be something unprece- 
dented. ‘Those whites here who call for it so glibly, and look for it 
so confidently, would do well to consider the relations of the Irish 
Catholics at the North to the Republican party, from the bulk of 
whose members they are separated by a much fainter line of race, 
opinion, and traditions than that which at the South divides 
white and black. Thousands of Republican orators and writers 
have labored with them for twenty years, and have used every 
influence on them that eloquence, and kindness, and flattery can 
supply. Hlow many converts have they made? How many Irish 
vote the Republican ticket? How many New England philanthro- 
pists, who are so angry over Southern failures, have a following of 
devoted and grateful Irishmen whom they lead to the polls, and 
who come to them for light on the dark questions of the day ? 


GUIZOT. 
PaRIs, September 26, 1974. 

\ GUIZOT waa born in Nismes, on the 4th of October, 1787. He was the 

son of a Protestant lawyer; and if there is a city in the world where 
the religious passions, even to this day, are very ardent, it is Nismes. The 
Protestants, till the end of the reign of Louis XVI., had uo civil rights; a 
hideous legistation treated them like pariahs. Guizot was still a boy when 
the tide of reform began to swell; the Protestants recovered their civil 
rights, lost at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. But the spirit of 
reform soon became the spirit of revolution. When Guizot was seven years 
old, his father, who, though he was a zealous Huguenot, was a royalist and a 
conservative, ascended the scaffold at Nismeg three days after the victory of 
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Robespierre over Danton. The whole life of the man who was to take such 
an important part in the affairs of his country received, so to speak, its color 
from these early memories. The same events which made him a man, a 
free man, a citizen, made him an orphan. Le was born to be the represen- 
tative of a constitutional monarehy, which had to find a new way between 
the traditions of the old régime and the necessities of a democratic time. 
A Protestant by birth, he could not but favor the canse of religious and 
civil liberty ; but he had in him the proud and indomitable spirit of a Calvin, 
and was not disposed to abandon the guidance of human affairs to the tur- 
bulent passions of the multitude. If he had been born in Evgland, he would 
easily have become the leader of the Tory party ; his instincts were not illi- 
beral, but they were eminently conservative. He seemed born for power; 
his noble attitude, his admirable eloquence, nervous and solid, the austerity 
of his life, marked him for the leadership of men. 

Hiis favorite study was history. He was educated in Geneva, under tho 
eyes of astern mother. How often have I admired the portrait of the poor 
widow, who had found an asylum in Switzerland during the cl.se of the Revo- 
lution. This portrait was the principal ornament of M. Guizot’s drawing- 
room; it had the place of honor; aud the only pictures besides were a por- 
trait of M. Guizot himsel!, by Delaroche, and a small Murillo which Queen 
Christine had presented to him after the Spanish marriages. She offered 
him a Spanish dukedom, which M. Guizot refused, and on his refusal sent 
him this charming little picture, representing aninfant Christ. (Unhappily, 
at the beginning of the present year this small picture was no longer to be 
seen in M. Guizot’s room; he was obliged to sell it at public auction; aud a 
friend of his, Count Henri de Greffulhe, bought it for the generous price of 
120,000 francs.) Madame Guizot bore a great likeness to her son, and he 
always confessed the great debt of gratitude which he owed to her; she 
formed his youthful soul, gave him grave and sedate habits, and inspired him 
with noble ambitious. She sent him to Paris to finish his studies. The 
young student was very poor, and spent most of his time in the public libra- 
ries; he entered as tutor the house of M. Stapfer, who was at the time 
Minister of Switzerland. In the house of M. Suard, a member of the French 
Academy, he made the acquaintance of Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulan, 
who was the editor of a literary newspaper called the Publiciste. Mademoi- 
seile de Meulan fell ill, and, as she supported her family, became very un- 
easy, when she received an anonymous letter from a gentleman who offered 
to edit the paper during her illness, and gratuitously. This gentleman was 
M. Guizot, and Mile. de Meulan some time afterwards became his wife. 

He had left the house of M. Stap‘er, and fer a little while he had no other 
means of subsistence than his literary work. He published a ‘ Dictionary of 
Synonyms,’ now well-nigh forgotten, ‘ Lives of the French Poets,’ and various 
translations, among which was one of the works of Gibbon. M. de Fontanes, 
then grand-master of the French University, named him in 1812 professor 
of history at the Sorbonne. The Revolution had, so to speak, broken in two 
the history of France; all that belonged to the past was forgotten ; the 
Jacobins had wiped away with a bloody sponge the work of centuries. This 
Revolution had not yet borne all its fruits, and the old national instincts 
were stifled for a while. The time had not yet come when a Tocqueville 
could show the secret relations of the ancient régime and of the society is- 
sued from the Revolution. M. Guizot’s historical work was of a different 
sort; he abandoned completely the field of modern history; France was un- 
willing to look at herself iu the glass of the eighteenth, of the seventeenth» 
even of the sixteenth century. M. Guizot plunged into the most distant 
periods ; he studied an epoch in which the passions of men were completely 
different. The Legitimists as well as the Jacobius could take some interest 
in the history of the Gallo-Roman period, of the invasions of the Germans 
into France. This was quite a new field of research, as during the monar- 
chieal period the historians were chiefly oceupied with the praise of the 
Capetians. The long labors of M. Guizot are concentrated in his admirable 
‘History of Civilization in France’ and in his ‘Essays on the History of 
France,’ works equal in erudition, in exactitade, to the best books of the 
German school, aud written with a majesty and a force which often remind 
the reader of Bossuet and of Montesquieu. 

But a man of M. Guizot’s stamp could not shut himself up completely 
in the past; he was not a mere book-worm. He took an interest in the pre- 
sent, and chose his party. He enrolled himself among the men whem 
Napoleon called the idéologues, recoguized Royer-Collard for his chief, be- 
came an admirer of English institutions and of constitutional monarchy. 
The idéologues, whom Napoleon consigned to the land of dreams, became 
the moral leaders of the country after the fall of the Empire. They had 
found in Louis XVIII. a man who could play the part of a constitutional 
king ; they were distrusted and somewhat despised by the old émiy:é:, the 
fathers of our modern chevaux-lézers ; but they had the knowledge, the 
talent, which is necessary to all parliamentary leaders. It is certainly to the 
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credit of Louis XVILI[. that he made no objection to the appointment in 
1814 of a Protestant professor of history to the under-secretaryship of the 
Home Office; his chief was the Abbé de Montesquiex. When Napoleon 
came suddenly back from the island of Elba, Guizot showed his gratitude 
and his political honesty in following Louis XVIII. to Ghent ; with this fact 
he was often reproached by the orators and writers of the French Republican 
party. But M. Guizot was anxious to resist at Ghent the influence of the 
ultra-Legitimists, who tried to persuade the king that he must revoke the 
Charle and govern despotically. In the Chamber of 1815, M. Guizot en- 
rolled himself in the ranks of the constitutional and liberal minority. He 
was for a little while under-secretary of Justice, but he left the cabinet at 
the same time eas the Duc Decazes, when the murder of the Due de Berry 
gave the signal for a violent reaction. During this period he published a 
book on ‘ Representative Government and the State of Franee,’ another on 
‘Capital Punishment for Political Crimes,’ a treatise on ‘The Means of Op- 
position in the Actual State of France.’ He never wrote newspaper articles, 
as all his leisure hours were spent on historical works. Ue edited the large 
‘Collection of Memoirs on the English Revolution’ and his books on 
Frevch history. 

When Charles X. made the famous ordonnances, M. Guizot wrote the 
protest of the deputies against the violation of the Charte. He still hoped 
to avert a revolution; his address was firm and defiant. The struggle, how- 
ever, ended in the streets of Paris; Charles X. lost his crown, and Louis 
Philippe was elected king. M. Guizot was a member of his first cabinet, 
but this cabinet was very short-lived. and the more advanced Liberals came 
to power under the administration of Laffitte. From that period the life of 
M. Guizot may be said tv belong to history. If I have dwelt somewhat on 
the first and obscurer part of his career, it is because I am convinced that 
M. Guizot’s character was really formed during that period. His was not 

n elastic nature; he was in 1347 what he had been at the beginning of the 
Restoration: a theoretical lover and admirer of the English Constitution 
and of monarchy; a Puritan, strongly imbued with the doctrine of the 
perversity of man, and little inclined to flatter the popular passions; an ad- 
versary of the Empire more than an enemy, having lived in the days of 
Waterloo, but having also seen the splendor of the Imperial era, and well 
knowing what the claims of genius and of glory are on an impulsive and 
imaginative people. M. Guizot almost courted unpopularity ; he must have 
been almost happy when, amid the clamors of the men who reproached him 
with his journey to Ghent—at bay, asit were, before a mob of deputies in the 
Chamber, who threatened him on all sides—he answered them all in these 
haughty words: “ Your insults will never reach the level of my covtempt.” 
He spoke harsh, stern truths, which were unpalatable to everybody ; how 
much was he not reproached for these simple words: Le travail est un frein” 
(Work is a brake). He meant that labor is not oply a necessity for man, but 
that it has a good influence in restraining his bad passions. To those who 
protested against the electoral census, he said that everybody was free to 
become an elector: ‘‘ Hnrichissez-vous” (Get richer), and this truism was de- 
nounced as the coarse expression of his political system. When he was 
taunted with the reproach of corruption constantly addressed to his govern- 
ment, he asked his e'ectors, “ Vous sentez-vous corrompus ?” (Do you feel 
corrupted?) and this phrase also became almost proverbial. It seems very 
strange at a distance ta remember that the deputies of Guizot's majority 
were called les corrompus by the people. 

Guizot was so poor when he fell from power that when he fled to Eng- 
land he had absolutely no resources, and he was obliged to use for a while 
a eredit which a friend opened for him in the London Bank. From the 
revolution of 1848 to the day of his death his labor was incessant ; he would 
not re-enter, like M. Thiers, the political arena. He had been for ten years 
the first minister of a constitutional monarchy ; with that monarchy he had 
fallen; it was not for him te mix in the small intrigues of the Chambers of 
1849 avd 1850, in the conspiracies which prepared the Empire, or to accept 
some reward from Napeleon Ili. He led the quiet and dignitied life of an 
academician. ‘ Laboremus” became his motto; he did not declare war 
against the Empire; he stood aloof, and on some occasions he condescended 
to give advice to M. de Morny, to M. Thouvenel, to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who 
had onee been under his orders in the diplomatic service, or under his 
leadership in the Chamber. He had no antipathy for the Emperor himself. 
He cousidered him a dreamer, a man led by a wrong conception of his own 
destiny. He had been for many years himself the champion of peace in 
Europe, and had sacrificed his popularity to what he considered the interests 
of France. He well knew what were the dispositions of Prussia and of Russia 
towards France, and he was perhaps too openly and too candidly the advo- 
cate of the English alliance. He had nothing to say when Lord Palmerston, 
who had been so ewbittered against Louis Philippe by the Spanish mar- 
riages, contracted a close alliance with Louis Napoleon, not in the interests of 
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peace, but for warlike purposes. Guizot remained a silent and quiet witness 
of the momentous events which took place under the Second Empire. He 
foresaw that the war-system, which was a necessity for the new Govern- 
ment, could not always bring fresh victories to Fran Ile was alinost 
the 
students of the Latin Quarter bowed to him when they saw the venerable 
old man walking towards the Institute ; young children asked their mothers 
who was this M. Guizot who wrote the history of F 
children, and were anxious to see this remarkable professor, who had once 
lectured to assemblies, kings, and ministers. 
the world that everybody in the end was forced to love a man who was no 
longer working for himself; his ambition, once so proud, was like a tre 


astonished to find that his unpopularity had changed into popularity ; 
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which has been uprooted, and cau no longer bear flowers and fruits. His 
affections had heen sadly wounded ; he had lived long enough to see Frauce 
bereft of her finest province, her glory humbied, the capitulation of Pari 

the horrors of the Commune ; he had a right to ask those who had made the 
revolution of 1848: ‘* Where have you brought France?” He said nething ; 
he felt even deeper wounds: he lost a beloved daughter a few months ago, 
one who bad been his constant companion, his seeretary, bis assistant. Still 
he remained strong and firm, and the last time I saw him there was as much 


fire in his eyes as in the days when he faced his enemies, and poured forth 


his eloquent sarcasms. “ An emperor must die erect.” Guizot died like 
that Roman emperor, and he fell like a verdant tree struck by an axe. 
= — = 
oy ‘ys 
Correspondence. 
CENTRALIZATION. 

To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of September 17, after commenting upon the mani 


est uuconstitutionality e proposed * Civil Rights Bill,” you add in eon 
fest titutionality of the proposed * Civil Rights Bill,” y dl 
nection the followiug remarks: 

“In other words, if the bill is constitutiona’, there ‘s nothing that we 
can see to prevent Congress, on the ground of protecting the * privileges and 
immunities’ of citizeus against invasion by the States, from passing a law 
bringing all common-law rights within the seope of a single statute and de- 
elariug that any one, white, black, or yellow, who suffers any wrong auy- 
where at the hands of any other person, white, black. or yellow, may treat 
it as a criminal offence against the United States, and have the offender 
fined and sent to jail for it.” 

Yeu will note that I italicize the word “ protecting” in the foregoing. 
Now, what I wish to call attention to here is that 
in ante-war days needed but to be stated to prove its absurdity—is not only 
comprehended in the proposed *‘civil-rights” lezislation, as you have justly 
stated, but is also boldly advanced by the leaders of the Republican party 
as to-day constituted, and I believe is seriously maintained by a large pro- 
portion of the intelligent opinion in that party as a correct statement of t! 
relations of the States to the National Goyerament since the aloption of the 


this prop sition—which 


he 


Fourteenth Amendment. 

To my mind, the enactment of the “ Ka-klux ” law and its enforcement 
since abundantly prove this. But the most significant expression of opinion 
on this subject of late is to be seen in the remarks of Speaker Blaine on the 
24th ult. at Cleveland, in response to a serenade. He said: 


‘T beg to say that in all the disturbed and distracted Southern States 
there would be peace to-day if the Democratic party willed it so. Why, the 
Democratic party of the State of New York has just announced a new creed 
, . and the very central figure, the Alpha and Omega, of that creed is 
announced in that article which claims, as they term it, home-rule—‘ hands 
oil’ . . Upon that doctrine, here and now and everywhere. the Republi - 
can party takes issue, and declares that a citizen of the United States, of high 
or low degree, rich or poor, black or white, native or adopted, must be pro- 
tected by the Government of the United Staies wherever and whenever the 
local authority is incompetent or unwilling to protect him. Gentle- 
men, it goes to the very root aud marrow of the rights of citizenship, aud 
unless you and I are able to protect the meanest, the poorest, and the lowest 
citizen of the United States, your safety and mine are not guaranteed.” 


-- 


le proceeds further to enforce his argument by the analogy of the daty 


and right of the General Government to enforce the rights of its citizens 





abroad, thus ignoring any distinction between the relation which Americans 
sustain to the National Government when resident within the States and 


when in foreign countries. 

If a more complete destruction of the original theory of our governmental 
system could be framed than is found in the quotation above, I should be 
much surprised. It only shows how utterly changed are the conceptions of 
the men who control public affairs in the present generation, concerning the 
nature and functions of our National Government, from those which obtained 
from the establishment of the Constitution to the days of “ reconstructiou.” 
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Further comment is unnecessary, but who shall say that “ Casarism” is 
but a fvol’s ery when the empire is already crystallizing around him ? 
A. R. C. S. 
New York, October 7, 1874. 


Notes. 
\ E are desired to state that the specially imported edition of the 
‘Rubdiyét’ of Omar Khayydém, to which we alluded the other day, 
has been placed on sale with Noyes, Holmes & Co., Boston, and with C. 
W. Sever, Cambridge. It is the third edition (1872), and not the second 
(1863), as we erroneously reported it. The price at either of the above book- 
stores is $1.60; by mail, $179.——It is generally supposed that the last 
thing has been said on Horace, or, at any rate, that the manuscripts have 
been so thoroughly looked up and collated that little more can be done 
except in the way of interpretation or emendation. But we learn by private 
source from Germany that Professor Otto Keller, of the University of Frei- 
burg, well known from his critical edition of Horace (‘ Opera,’ recensucrant 
O. Keller et A. Holder, Leipzig, 1864 and 1269), has been so fortunate 
lately as to discover in the Vatican a very important manuscript, of which 
he bas made a careful collation. Since the publication of his text Professor 
Keller has collected a great deal of material on this author, particularly for 
the Odes and Epodes. It is to be hoped that he may soon publish the results 
of his investigations in the form of a dissertation, or, what would be better 
still and more accessible to American readers, in a new edition of his valu- 
able work. ——D. Appleton & Co.’s fall announcements embrace a ‘ History 
of the Conflict between Religion and Science,’ by Dr. John William Draper ; 
‘The Native Races of the Pacifie States of North America,’ in tive volumes 
by H. fH. Bancroft, whose unequalled library bas been collected with special 
reference to this work ; a ‘ School History of Germany,’ by Bayard Taylor; 
and (published by subscription) a ‘ Life of Samuel F. B. Morse,’ by S. Trenzeus 
Prime, and ‘ Personal Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and Letters of General Ro- 
bert E. Lee,’ by Rev. J. Wm. Jones, D.D. The same house will reprint from 
foreign originals Marey’s ‘ Animal Mechanism’; Quatrefages’ ‘Natural His- 
tory of Man,’ translated by Miss Youmans; Ribot’s ‘Heredity’; Paul La- 
ervix’s ‘Military and Religious Life in the Middle Ages’; Franz Keller's 
* Amazon and Madeira Rivers’; ‘The Theology of the English Poets,’ by Rey. 
Stopford A. Brooke; aud the ‘Life and Unpublished Works of Samuel 
Lover,’ by Boyle Bernard.—* The Stately Homes of England,’ by Llewellyn 
Jewitt and S. C. Hall, is announced by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 
Macwillan & Co.'s list includes, besides many others, the following works of 
interest: Baron Hiibuer’s ‘Ramble Round the World,’ of which the Ameri- 
can portion has been found so amusing; ‘The Challenger Expedition, 
1873-4,’ by C. Wyville Thomson; ‘Russia and the Central Asian Question,’ 
by Ashton Dilke; ‘History of the English People,’ by Rev. J. R. Green ; 
‘Scandinavian History,’ by Elise Otte ; Michelet’s * History of the Nineteenth 
Century,’ brought down to the present time ; ‘ History of Greece,’ connect- 
iug the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides, by W. Watkyss Lloyd; ‘ So- 
cial Greece,’ by P. J. Mahaffy ; ‘History of the Drama,’ by Prof. A. W. Ward, 
of Owens College, Manchester; ‘Catholic Reform,’ by Father Hyacinthe, 
translated by his wife; ‘Tales in Political Economy,’ by Mrs. Fawcett ; 
‘Chatterton, ana Other Essays,’ and ‘The Three Devils, and Other Essays,’ 
by Prof. Masson ; ‘ Michael Angelo,’ by C. C. Black, with illustrations ; and 
a new edition of White of Selborne, with profuse illustrations, edited for the 
natural-history portion by Frank Buckland, and having a chapter added on 
the antiquities by Lord Selborne.——E. P. Dutton & Co. will receive sub- 
scriptions, at $5 per copy, to Dr. William Stevens Perry’s republication of 
Bishop White’s ‘ Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States.’ The original Narrative and the Additional Statements and Remarks 
of Bishop White will be incorporated together for the first time, and the 
history will be continued to the present date in a mere chronicle of facts 
‘‘ without the intrusion of inferences or opinions.” The appendices and the 
notes will be full and valuable.-——The Western Union Telegraph Company 
have issued their first Directory, which must prove of great convenience to 
the public. It gives all the telegraphic stations in the country owned or 
reached by the Company; the rate to each, calculated from New York; 
maps of the telegraphic network ; and clear and explicit instructions about 
sending messages. The public may not be generally aware of the opportu- 
nity of making money payments by telegraph, at a very reasonable rate, 
which the Company affords. The money-order offices now number 815, and 
are duly indicated in this Directory. 








—The American Naluralist for October is a weighty number, of 64 pages, 
filled with such excellent matter as the following: Prof. Mayer, of Hoboken, 





on the auditory apparatus of the mosquito, reprinted, with a few corrections, 
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by the author, from Silliman’s Journal. Very curious it is to know that the 
male mosquito hears the hum that delights him, while it torments us, 
through the vibration it causes in the plumes of his antenne set in unison to 
this note, and recognizes the direction from which it comes by the difference 
in the co-vibration of the two antennz; and most interesting are the 
acoustical experiments by which Prof. Mayer may be said to have demon- 
strated this. ‘The Gossamer Spider,” by Dr. Linecc.n, of Texas, is one of 
those readable articles which even a child can understand and must be de- 
lighted with, while the oldest of us may ponder these striking instances of 
what we are pleased to call instinct, and so rest satisfied. Here is an ad- 
mirable description not only of the way in which this Texan spider contrives 
to throw its web across from tree to tree, just out of reach of roaming cattle, 
yet low enough to capture accompanying flies, but also of the building of 
the gossamer balloons, with their steadying bow-lines, in which sails away to 
parts unknown the mother spider, with a cluster of young ones on her 
breast, or rather thorax, to speak with literal as well as technical correct- 
ness. Dr. Coues’s “‘ Nesting of Certain Hawks” is plain reading. Dr. Weiss- 
man’s account of the “ Metamorphosis of Flies,” translated from a German 
work, is solid science; and the same will surely be said of Prof. Lovering’s 
Hartford address, which, although a “ Section A” matter, finds place here 
by prescription. Then there is a review of Jevons’s ‘ Principles ef Science,’ 
with a long extract of what a logician has to say (and says well) upon the 
theory of evolution. Swrely here is money’s worth ; and we trust there are 
readers enough to appreciate this bountiful provision of good things. Most 
creditable it is to the editors. But could they not contrive to do something 
more than most of this for the youthful mind? There is a wide field which 
we long to have them occupy, which now and then they do alight upon, but 
ofteuer soar high above. 


—During a year past there has been going on in Europe and in America 
(in silence, lest it come to the knowledge of the party most nearly concerned) 
a collection for a ‘‘ Curtius Foundation,” to commemorate the eminent ser- 
vices to philology of Georg Curtius, now Professor at Leipzig, on occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his professorship. In their circular, the 
American Committee say : 

“The name of Georg Curtius is well known and highly esteemed in this 

country; his books are in the hands of almost all American students of phil- 
ology, who appreciate their value; and even those who do not use them 
directly derive (often, doubtless, more than they realize it) important benefit 
from them. No living man has done so much to work the results of com- 
parative philology into the practical teaching and study of the classical lan- 
guages, especially of Greek ; to further the historical and scientific treatment 
of Greek and Latin grammar and lexicography. He is the clearest of expo- 
sitors and the soundest of reasoners and critics: for command of facts, for 
their careful sifting and thorough examination, for calm and sober judg- 
ment, and for caution and elose logic in the drawing of conclusions, he is 
equally eminent; uo man’s opinion carries such weight of authority with 
those who know him. His great moderation has led to his being looked 
upon among comparative philologists as a conservative; while, on the other 
hand, his innovations upon the old-established methods of the exclusively 
classical schoo! have drawn upon him some reproach and opposition on the 
part of the ultra-conservatives. In the controversies in which he has been 
involved, he has distinguished himself not less by candor and courtesy to- 
ward his opponents than by ability. A testimonial to Georg Curtius is, 
therefore, at the same time an encouragement and aid to the direction of 
scholarship in which he labors; and it should be freely offered from every 
part of the great field, as wide as the world of learning, where his influ- 
ence has been felt.” 
The income of the Foundation is to be expended in prizes and in stipends 
to deserving scholars in the departments of study especially represented 
by Curtius. Therethas been received from scholars in this country (repre- 
senting sixteen States) something less than $400, and the Committee mean, 
if possible, to raise the amount to $500. Contributions may be sent to Profes- 
sors Whitney, of New Haven; Van Benschoten, of Middletown, Conn. ; 
Allen, of Cambridge, Mass. ; Seymour, of Hudson, Ohio; or Garnett, of Anna- 
polis, Md. 


—The Bureau of Education has issued a circular (No. 2, 1874) containing 
much valuable information with regard to drawing in the public schools, and 
the present condition of art-education in the United States. General in- 
dustrial art-education in this country may be said to have begun in 1870, 
by the passage of a law by the State of Massachusetts making drawing a 
required study in the public schools, and providing that any city or town 
might, and every city or town having more than ten thousand inhabitants 
should, ‘‘ annually make provision for giving free instruction in industrial or 
mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day or 
evening schools, under the direction of the School Committee” ; and at the 
same time Mr. Walter Smith, ‘(Art-master, London, late head-master of the 
Leeds School of Art and Science and Training-school for Art-teachers,” was 
jnvited by the State of Massachusetts and the city of Boston to come to 
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this country and undertake the task of setting popular art-education in mo 
tion. The progress made in four years cannot be very great, particularly 
when we consider the fact stated by Mr. Smith, in a letter to the Bureau, 
that on his arrival the first thing he “ discovered with certainty was that 
qualified teachers of drawing did not exist” in the United States. He 
therefore applied his energies in great measure to getting an act from the 
legisiature establishing a State Normal Art-school, and this he succeeded in 
obtaining in 1873. He at once received over two hundred applications for 
admission, and he thinks that “ with proper conveniences” such a school 
could open with five hundred. Mr. Smith adds: “ I have on my desk appli- 
cations from many colleges and universities in several States fur accomplished 
teachers of art. I do not know one. It will take us four years to make one, 
and then we may make perhaps from ten to twenty. I wish that America 
could have, as every European country has, an industrial art-school, which 
should by its graduates affect the value and beauty of every branch of indus- 
try.” Asa further evidence of the popular interest in the subject, the fact is 
mentioned that the lessons given by Mr. Smith and his assistants in 1372 
were attended by five bundred city school-teachers, and in 1873 by six hun- 
dred and twenty. The object of this movement is, of course, to give 
America skilled artisans. The bitter opposition of the trades-unions to the 
training of the young, and the complete abandonment of the old system of 
apprenticeship, render the public schools the only foot-hold for industrial 
art-reform ; and, notwithstanding the difficulties, there is good reason to 
believe that in twenty years we may attain very valuable results. We need 
only refer to the history of the English experiments to prove it: At the 
Exhibition of 1851 England, in respect to her art-manutactures, stood almost 
at the bottom of the list. Of the great uations, the United States alone stoud 
below her. The consequence was the establishment of schools of art in 
every large town. In 1267, at the Paris Exposition, England stood as near 
the top of the list as she had sixteen years before near the bottom. This 
was the result simply of hard work which may be imitated here; no one 
has ever maintained that either branch of the Anglo-Saxon race is by genius 
artistic. 


—The Atheneum quotes the following verses from ‘ A Choice Collection of 
Poetry, most carefully collected from Original Manuscripts,’ published at 
York, in 1738, by Joseph Yarrow, comedian : 

* On Ben Johnsen's Bust, with the Buttons cn the Wrong Side.”’ 
O Rare Ben Johnson / what «a Turn-coat grown ? 
Thou ne'er wore such ‘till thou was clad in Stone ; 
When Time thy Coat, thy only Coat impairs, 
Thow lt find a Parron in a» Hundred Years ; 
ict not then this Mistake disturb thy Sp’rit, 
Another Age shail set thy Buttons mght. 


The Atheneum seems to imply that the bust referred to is in Westminster 
Abbey. We cannot at this moment lay our hands upon an authentic repre- 
sentation of it, but we presume that, whether or not it be the bust intended, 
the “ wrong side” for the buttons in the epigrammatist’s views was the left 
side. In other words, the fashion of his day, for men’s garments at least, 
agreed with the fashion which still prevails. The question cannot easily be 
settled from engraved portraits, in which it is 80 easy to reverse the original ; 
but the custom of having the buttons on the right side of the coat would ap- 
pear to bave been the rule from a very early period. In Lodge’s Portraits, 
indeed, which date from 1502, and which number 240, we have found not a 
solitary exception to the rule, except in the case of Walter Scott, whose coat- 
buttons are on the left side, while his vest-buttons are on the right ; though 
in Wilkie’s painting of the Abbotsford Family, the novelist appears consis- 
tent with himself and with the fashion. In Woodbury’s ‘Gallery of Rare 
Portraits’ (London, 1205), the rule of the right side is maintained three to 
ove. The French fashion appears less settled. In the ‘ Iconograpbie Fran 
gaise ’ of Madame Depech, published in Louis Philippe’s reign, and contain- 
ing historical portraits of the sixteenth century and downwards, we have 
found sixteen unmistakable examples of buttons on the left side against 
thirty-five on the right; but the rule still holds. In the case of women, since 
buttons began to supersede Looks and eyes, the opposite practice has ob- 
tained. If we are not mistaken, Paris dresses have the buttons on the left 
side, and so have those which in this country are made in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, ete. Boston ladies (or their dressmakers) alone, so far 
as we know, insist on buttoning from left to right like the gentlemen. We 
leave it for some one of our social philosophers to trace the connection be- 
tween this singularity and the masculine qualities commonly ascribed to the 
intellectual women of the Modern Athens. 


—The rather drearily accumulating volume of woman-suffrage literature 
has recent)y been enlivened by two essays on the subject by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith and Prof. J. E. Cairnes, the economist. Mr. Smith is a convert to the 
opposition, and in his articles has adduced many reasons for his change of faith 
on what “ many Liberals regard as amongst the most important of pending- 
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reforms,” which fill true believers with painful surprise. Mr. Cairnes is an 
acute dialectician, and often appears to get the better of Mr. Smith at a good 
many points ; that is to say, he convicts him of a want of eareful considera 
tion of his logical grounds, and, perhaps we ought to say, of a want of care 
in the statement of them. We do not see, however, that Mr. Cairnes breaks 
down any important position taken by Mr. Smith; and there is one point, 
and a very important one too, in which he appears to be very confused, 
Mr. Smith having enumerated several well-known instances of excess and 
extravagance in public matters among the ladies of that class deseribed in 
one of the Beecher-Tilton documents as “ public women,” Mr. Cairres re- 
plies that this has nothing to do with the question ; that these excesses do 
not show what the effect of woman suffrage would be upon woman, because 
suffrage is not yet permitted women in the United States, and he seems to 
be of the opinion that the kind of argument is itself fallacious; that we 
ought to ask ourselyes not what is the character, intellectual and moral, 
of the leaders of the woman-suffrage agitation, but whether there is justice 
and equity and truth at the bottom of their movement. But the difliculty is 
that woman suffrage is not a “truth”; it isa demand for more power on 
the part of a particular class in the community. If woman suffrage were 
like some maxim ia political economy, it might be discussed without any 
reference to persons; but being a demand for power, the first question the 
community to which it is addressed asks itself is this: What use would be 
made of the power if we gave it ?—and the only way of deciding this, se far 
as we know, is by examining what use “public” women make of the 
power or influence they actually have, and what sort of people it makes 
of them. Ina recent article by a leader of the movement in England, we 
find, for instance, that her study of the question has led her to the conelu 
sion that what is now needed by man is an infusion of the maternal instinet 
and a greater fondness for taking care of babies. The world at large cannot 
help regarding with amusement the idea of people of her turn of mind under- 
taking to help govern them. 

—We have received from B. Westermann & Co., of this city, agents for 
the United States, the first number of the twelfth edition of * Brockhaus’ 
Conversations-Lexikon.’ The brochure consists of eighty pages (4—Abh 
tung), and is sold for twenty cents. There will be 1:0 tike it, making fifteen 
volumes, at a total cost of $36, or $48 75 if bound. It will be idle to look for any 
cheaper encyclopedia than this, if only the mere equivalent in paper and 
presswork is regarded. That the high reputation of this work, however, for 
learning and accuracy is to be fully maintained, there is no reom for doubt. 
An imposing first-list of contributors is published, from which we select a 
few of the more prominent names. The United States will be entrusted to 
Dr. Brachvogel, of this city, and to Dr. Friedrich Kapp; the English Consti- 
tution to Prof. Gneist, of Berlin; Italy, to Prof. De Gubernatis ; Hungary, 
to Dr. Paul Hunvfalvy; Egypt, to Lepsius. Prof. Bartsch will treat not only 
of the Provengal Literature, but also ef the German Literature of the Middle 
Ages; Dr. Schwabe, not only of the Topography and History of Berlin, but 
also of the Woman Question. Still other topics have been assigned as fol- 
lows: Prisons, Dr. Von Holtzendorif; Railroads, Dr. Koch, of Leipzig; 
Cholera, Prof. Pettenkofer, of Munich ; Photography, Prof. H. Vogel; Min- 
eralogy, Prof. Zirkel; Anthropology, Prof. Welcker, of Halle; Zodlogie 
Sciences, Prof. Karl Vogt; Philology, Prof. R. von Raumer, of Erlangen ; 
Chess, Dr. Lange, of Leipzig, ete., ete. To enumerate all the specialists en- 
gaged would require far too much space. The illustrations to this encyclo- 
pedia will be furnished separately in an atlas, in twenty parts, any or all of 
which may be had at the subscriber's option, of course by a payment addi- 
tional to that for the text. 

—The Russische Rerue, contains in its first or January number 
a very interesting notice by Dr. A. Harkavy of a collection of Samaritan 
MSS. which the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg purchased in 1870 
from a Karaite traveller and antiquarian, Abraham Firkovitch. The 
collection had been obtained by him during a residence in Nablous and 
Egypt from the cellars and attics of synagogues. The several pieces are 
almost wholly fragments, and are more or less injured, as one would expect 
them to be considering the places from which they were recovered ; but they 
are very remarkable for their number and variety, and are in some points 
valuable and often unique. Thus, there are in the collection fragments of 
twenty-seven rolls of the Samaritan Pentateuch on parchment. Rolls of this 
Pentateuch have hitherto been unknown in Europe, as, being designed for 
use in the synagogue, they were considered specially holy, and were never 
sold to persons not of the faith. All MSS. of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
previously described have been codices, in book form. Besides these, 
there are about 6,000 parchment and paper leaves of different frag- 
ments of these codices, several fragments of commentaries, liturgical 
books, calendars and astronomical works, grammatical and lexical 
treatises, and, strange thing to mention among the treasures of 4 
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library, a quantity of marriage contracts. Only three of the rolls aro 
dated, the oldest belonging to the year 1202-3, but among the codices are 
the oldest Samaritan MSS. that have been so far made known, the earliest 


of them being dated 1175-6, and some, the describer, judging them by their 


appearance and style, thinks may belong to the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
if they are not to be dated still earlier. Their proper date, however, in the 
uneertainty at present attending Samaritan paleography, cannot be deter- 


’ 


mined with any precision; but the collection affords a richer field for the 
study of that paleography than ean be found anywhere else. Other inter- 
esting points in the collection are that it contains several fragments of the 
Samaritan Targum likely to be of use in the restoration of that document, 
whieh scholars have often attempted. Other fragments are Hebrew-Arabic 
dictionaries, or concordances, to the Pentateuch ; the only example of such 
a work that has been known previously is in the Paris Bebliotheque Nationale, 
and wants A and B and half of G: these omissions may now be supplied. 
The liturgical fragments, composed in part in Arabic, are valuable in a lexi- 
eal way as adding to our knowledge of the Aramean, and especially of the 
Samaritan idiom. The marriage contracts, alsv in Arabic, about seventy in 
number, have a like value. as each contains a festive hymn composed ex- 
pressly for the particular occasion, and includes the names of the contracting 
parties—serviceable documents in forming a Semitic onomasticon. The 
fragments show further a large number of various readings to the Pentateuch 
unknown to Kennicott, de Rossi, and other critics. Dr. Harkavy thinks 
these may be of great interest. A few of them he has introduced into the 
first part of the catalogue of the collection already published ; the remainder 
he iuteuds to publish in a special treatise. 


THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA.* 


(" ANADA, though it is a large corner of the world, i3 a small corner‘of 

history; but such as it is, Mr. Parkman has made it his own province. 
He has just added another volume to the series of deeply-interesting chroni- 
cles in which he has been tracing, for the last ten years, the more distinct- 
ively heroic element in American history. Looking at the matter superfi- 
cially, we need to make a certain effort to interest ourselves in the Canadian 
past. Itis hard not to imagine its records to be as bleak and arid aud pro- 
vincial as the aspects of nature and of society in this frigid colony, and we 
instinctively transpose the climate into a moral key, and think of human 
emotion there as having been always rather numb and unproductive. Cana- 
dian history is, moreover, meagre in quantity ; it deals with small euter- 
prises, small numbers, small names, names at least which bave not become 
household words nearly as often as they deserved to do. And then it swarms 
with savages, and the [roquois and the Mohawk are essentially monotonous 
and unhistorical. But to Mr. Parkman belongs the credit of baying per- 
ceived the capacities of all this unpromising material, and felt that if his 
work must be a slender chronicle of events separated from the main cur- 
rent of modern civilization, in the quality of its interest, at ieast, it would 
be second to none. It is the history of an heroic undertaking, and the hero- 
ism pervades the most obscure details. The men and women by whose help 
the settlement of Canada was effected offer au exhibition of conduct which 
needed noting but a stage placed a little more in the foreground of buman 
affairs to have become a familiar lesson in morals. It is hard to see in what 
element of grandeur such an incident as the resistance of Adam Dauluc, with 
his seventeen Frenchmen and his forty Hurons, related by Mr. Parkman in 
his presevt volume, is inferior to the struggle of Leonidas and his Greeks 
at Thermopyle. And yet while all the world, for two thousand years, has 
heard of Leonidas, who until now had heard of Adam Daulac? He made a 
stand fur a week against a thousand L[roquois whom he had gone forth with 
sublime temerity to chastise, and died fighting hard and hacked to pieces, 
with history to close about him as duskily as the Northern forests that wit- 
nessed his struggie. Of course Greece depended ov Leonidas, and only Que- 
bee on poor Daulac, but we cannot but feel nevertheless that fame in this 
vorid is rather capriciously apportioned. In the same chapter which nar- 
rates Daulac’s crusade, Mr. Parkman prints a short letter of the time, which 
seems to us worth quoting. It was written by a lad of eighteen, Francois 
Hertel by name, who had been captured by the Mohawks: 

“My most DEAR AND [onorED MormeEr: I know very well that my 
capture must have distressed you very much. I ask you to forgive my dis- 
obedience. It is my sins that have placed me where Iam. I owe my life 
to your prayers and those of M. de Saint-Quentin and of my sisters. I 
hope to see you again before winter. 1 pray you to tell the good brethren 
of Notre Dame to pray to God and the Holy Virgin for me, my dear mother, 
aud for you and all my sisters.—Yeur poor FPANCHON.” 
With this had been sent another letter to a friend, to whom he confides that 
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his right hand has been burned, and the thumb of the other one chopped 
off by the Mohawks. He begs, however, bis mother may not hear of it. 
Poor Fanchon’s sad little note seems therefore an epitume of the early 
Canadian character at its best. Stout endurance and orthodox Catholicism 
form the simple sum of it, and the note of devout manliness, as this young 
adventurer strikes it, is heard as distinctly through two centuries as if it 
had been sounded but yesterday. Whether Francois Hertel kept his devo- 
tion to the end we are unable to say, but he never lost his pluck. Thirty 
years afterwards he led a raid into New England, and indeed it is probable 
that the writer of the foregoing lines hated the Massachusetts colonists no 
less heartily as heretics than as rivals. Rugged courage, active and passive 
alike, is the constant savor of Mr. Parkman’s subject, and it has at last very 
much the effect of giving his work the air (minus the dryness) of a stoical 
treatise on morals. It is as wholesome as Epictetus, and, as a proof of what 
may be achieved by the rigid human will, it is extremely inspiring. Such 
works make one think better of mankind, and we can imagine, in this age 
of cultivated sensibility, no better reading for generous boys and girls. Mr. 
Parkman has been himself inspired by his theme—as during much of his 
labor, amid the interruptions of failing eye-sight and ill-health, he has well 
needed to be. He treats his subject as one who knows it in a personal as 
well as in a literary way, and is evidently no less at home among the 
Northern woods and lakes than among the archives of the French Marine. 
His descriptive touches are never vague and rhetorical (except once, perhaps, 
where he speaks of the “ gorgeous euthanasia of the dying season”’); they 
make definite, characteristic pictures. His Jesuits aud trappers are excel- 
lent, but his Indians are even better, and he has plainly ventured to look at 
the squalid savage de prés and for himself. His style is a capital narrative 
style, and though abundantly vivid, resists the modern temptation to be 
picturesque at any cost. Material for his task is indeed appareutly so pleuti- 
ful taat he is spared the necessity for that familiarly conjectural discourse 
on the unknown and unknowable which marks the latest school of historians. 
He is, moreover, a very sufficient philosopher, and competent at all points to 
read the political lesson of his story. We have been especially struck with 
his fairness. He is an incorruptible Protestant, deating with an intensely 
Catholie theme, but he appears wholly free from any disposition to serve 
his personages’ narrow measure, or bear more heavily on their fuibles than 
his facts exactly warrant. He can hardly expect to have fully pleased 
Catholic readers, but be must have displeased them singularly little. 
Never, it must be added, was there a case in which Catholicism could so 
easily affurd to be judged on its own strict merits as in this early history of 
Canada. 

With his present volume Mr. Parkman has brought his narrative well 
on towards its climax, and in no portion of it has the need to read the 
political lesson been more urgeut. We have here related the fortunes of the 
infant colony from the time Louis XIV. took it paternally by the hand until 
his decline and death left it again to do battle unaided with its native wilder- 
ness. They form avery curious and, in some aspects, an almost comical 
history. It would be difficult to find a more pregnant and convenient ex- 
ample of the vicious side of the great*French virtue—the passion for ad- 
ministration. The example is the more striking, as Mr. Parkman forcibly 
points out, that we see it contrasted with an equally eminent embodiment 
of the great English virtue—the faculty of shifting for one’s self. How ex- 
tremely artificial a creation was French Canada, how it was nursed and 
coddled and bribed and caressed ; by what innumerable devices it was enticed 
and encouraged into a certain prosperity, and propped and legislated into a 
certain stability ; how everything came to it from without, and as time went 
on, and security was established, and the need for the more acutely heroic 
virtues declined, nothing from within ; how it was a fancy of Colbert’s and a 
hobby of the king’s, and how it languished when they passed away—all this is 
unfolded by Mr. Parkman with superabundance of illustration. It was a sort 
of luxury of the king’s conscience, and one of the trappings of his grandeur, 
and it offers the eddest combination of the Versailles view of things and the 
hard reality of things themselves. It has become the fashion to smile a 
good deal at the so-called greatness of Louis XIV., and there is no doubt 
that, when tapped by the impudent knuckle of modern criticism, much of it 
rings very hollow. French Canada was hollow enough, and yet it bears in 
a manner the stamp of a brilliant period. There was greatness in the idea 
of establishiaug a purely religious colony for the glory of God and the most 
Christian king—a disinterested focus of conversion for hordes of thankless 
savages. The way chosen was sadly erratic, but the error was of a spiendid 
kind. The king’s generosity was boundless, and Mr. Parkman says that no 
application for money was ever refused. Applications were incessant; the 
colonists never dreamed of doing anything without a premium from the 
home Government. Mr. Parkman gives us a minute and entertaining 
picture of Canadian manners and morals while the royal bounty was at its 
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height. The most general impression we derive from it is that human 
nature under the eld régime was made of stouter stuff than now. French 
society, at Quebec and Montreal, adapted itself to its new circumstances 
with a pliancy for which we should now look in vain, and exhibited, for a 
time at least, a talent for emigration which has quite passed out of its char- 
acter. Life, for the peorer sort, was hard enough at home, but they could 
make easier terms with it than with the Canadian cold and the Indians. 
The poverty was horrible, and even the colonial gentry, which became ex- 
tremely numerous, lived in almost abject destitution. 
to-hand fight with the wilderness, with the climate, with the Iroquois, and 
with native jealousies and treacheries. Ships arrived from F 
a year, and were usually laden with disease. 
structions, and the primitive little machine 

running for another twelvemonth. There was only one industry—the 
traffic in beaver skins—and, as every one followed it, the market was 
glutted, and the furriers, who were compelled by the Government to buy 
the skins whether or no, became saat Over all this hovered the rigid 
rale of in intention, as grim a Puritanism as that 
which prevailed in Massachusetts. The Jesuits were the guiding spirits of 
early Canadian civilization, and they had no disposition to be dislodged from 
the field. We noticed in these pages the really thrilling volume in 
which « few years since Mr. Parkman commemorated their early explora- 
tions and sufferings, and it must be confessed that they had a certain right 


Existence was a hand- 
ranee but once 


They brought the king’s in- 
ras wound up again, and set 


the priests, enforcing, 


to an authority which they had purchased with their heroism and their 
blood. But they governed as priests govern, irritatingly and meddlingly, 


and, as if ice and Indians between them might not have been trusted to im- 
part a wholesome severity to life, they urged war against such meagre forms 
of luxury as had straggled across the sea, and prohibited all consolations 
but those of religion. The natural result was that the hardier spirits of the 
colony broke joose from their rule, rambled away to the woods, and, finding 
tipsy Indians more congenial company than super-sober Jesuits, founded the 
picturesque tradition of the Canadian coureur de bois. One of the priestly 
rulers of Quebec, the Vicar-General Laval, forms in Mr. Parkman’s pages an 
impressive and interesting figure. He was an ascetic of the rigorous medi- 
eval pattern, but, with all his personal sanctity, he relished vastly having 
his own way, and he held his power against all intruders. The anthor gives 
a copious account of his squabbles with the bishops (of Quebec) on one side, 
and the king’s governors and intendants on the other. It is a report, for all 
who are curious, of the current politics of Quebec. Mr. Parkman justly re- 
marks that it is singular that none of the Canadian worthies, male or female, 
should have been deemed worthy of canonization. There were plenty ot 
thorough-going saints among them, and the Sisters of Charity were not less 
devoted and courageous than the Jesuit brothers. There was a certain 
Jeanne Le Ber, in especial, who as a picturesque anchorite of questionable 
sanity leaves nothing to be desired. She lived for twenty years in a narrow 
cell behind the altar of a church at Quebec, in such an odor of sanctity that, 
during a time of apprehension of an attack from the English, a storm which 
overtook and destroyed their ships was attributed to the virtue of her pray- 
ers. That such a name as this, and as many another among the missionary 
brothers who braved the scalping-kvife and the death-torture, should be 
wanting on the Romish calendar of saints, is a sort of crushing proof of the 
predestined provincialism of Canada—of its being out of the great world, 
out of the current. Nearer headquarters, in bright, warm Italy, pecple 
were canonized on easier terms. In this frigid atmosphere, however, where 
virtue was to miss even that ultimate reward with the thought of which it 
consoles itself for present Lardship, men and women not only assembled in 
numbers, but increased and multiplied and prospered and grew strong. It 
was a capital illustration of the law of the survival of the fittest. 
lings perished, but the stronger grew magnificently tough. 


The weak- 
The climate, 
strange to say. was especiaily friendly to women, and the mothers of Canada 
had enormaus Tl 


families, The king set every 
RN and 


imagiuvable premium upon 
the most curious pages in Mr. Parkman’s volume describe his 

ipgenious attempts to stimulate it. Not only were early marriages gene- 
rously rewarded, but bachelors were made thoroughly uncomfortable, and 
had finally either to warry in self-defence or to buy themselves off from per- 
secution. Marriageable young women were shipped in even excessive num- 
bers from France, and stepped off the vessel into the arms of a husband. 
They appreciated their market, and their alacrity had to be checked. “ Not 
quite so many demoiselles,” the governor wrote to the emigration ag¢ 
at home. “‘Tnstead of the four I asked you for last year, you sent me fif- 
teev.” This odd combination of celibate priests and nuvs and excessively 
prolific citizens gives us a rough measure of the something artificial and 
anomalous in the history of New France. Mr. Parkman is to trace his sub- 
ject further, and although his concluding volume will lack the interest pecu- 
liar to his ‘Jesuits’ and to the carly chapters of the present one, it will 
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deal, in the collapse of the French power, with an abundantly dramatic 
episode, and, in Wolfe and Montcalm, with figures as heroic as any he has 
sketched. 


THE “CONSERVATISM” OF BURKE. 

66 TN order to gain a just ides of the opinions to which Burke adhered so 

tenaciously, the student is advised to set ou idea that 
Burke was always what would now be called a Conservative. Party dis- 
tinctions are of so perishable a nature, that unless we can fix on something 
belonging to our own times and ‘ yusiness and bosom 
we are in danger of becoming the victims of But it must be ex- 
pressly understood that there is no identification of the term with the att 


with the 


coming home to our 
words e 


tude or principle: of any present political party. By conservatism is meant 
that preference for and indulgence to what is already hegre 1, that faith 
in what has been tried and that distrust of what exists only in speculation, 
which never wholly forsakes every sound politician of whatever party.” 
These sentences contain the gist of thé ingenious though not satisfactory 


essay which Mr. Payne has prefixed to his meritorious and — edition of 
Burke’s select works. 'T hey contain a piece of true and \ 
which nevertheless is likely to be misundet tne “Ther at 
enquiry, What isthe nature and the permanent worth of the sort of consorya- 
tism which can be with truth ascribed to a statesman, the greater part of 
whose life was spent in vehement conflict with the prejudices of what My 

Mill would have termed the “ stupid party ’’? 
throws light not only on the position of Burke, but on some of the probleais 
this country no less 


able criti sth, 


once sugyves 


The answer to sach an enquiry 


of modern politics since Burke ; for there still exists, in 
than in England, an influence which though often undetected is perhaps as 
great as the power which he exercised during bis lifetime. 

The conservatism of Burke cannot, it is manifest, 
watchwords of any modern party. 
cerned have been decisively settled 
consider the merits or demerits of 
which England ought to adopt in the face of the propagandisin of a regicide 
Republic, or the expediency of allowing Massachusetts to escape from impe- 
rial taxation. The problems on the other hand which tax the ingenuity of 
English or American statesmen are puzzles the very 
unknown to Burke. It is moreover specially futile to attempt to enlist the 
authority of his name on the side of modern conservatives or of modern lib- 
erals, for, though bis works abound with general principles, it was his delibe- 
rate habit never to enunciate general propositions except with reference to 
existing cases. It is this peculiarity which, beyond any other characteristic 
perplexes his critics, 


be identified with the 
The questions with which he was con- 
since his death. No politician need now 


Catholic emancipation, the attitude 


terms of which were 


, 


Each of them takes hold of a certain number of gen- 
Each of them 


Their efforts 


eral propositions to be found in Burke's speeches or writings. 

hopes from these propositions to construct a system of polities. 
end in failure, because each of them has neglected to observe that Burke’s 
generalizations are never meant for philosophic axioms, but must be under- 
stood withreference to the matter which at the moment engaged his atten- 
tion. “A modification,” he says, “is the constant 
and undeciding minds.” Here is a maxim inculcating the sternest 
adherence to fixed principles, but if the reader turns to another speech he 
finds a splendid defence of the syst 
sertion that all “ government, 
every virtue and every prudent act, 
The ‘Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents ” 
thousands as an exhaustive essay on the party government. In 
fact, it was a party-pamphlet written for an immediate purpose, curtailed, 
revised, and modified to suit the exigencies of Lord Rockingham and his 
fullowers. Burke can never be understood unless he be read with a constant 
regard to the cireumstances under which he wrote or spoke. 
.uthority in favor of measures never itted to his consideration is utterly 
to ignore the nature of his 
His conservatism is not a mass of rules, but a spirit. Hi 
to the fact that he embodies in the most brilliant language a mode of look- 
1 weight in every civilized 
slow is the 


recourse of weak 


em of compromise summed up in the as- 


indeed, every human benefit and enjoyment, 


is founded on compromi and barter.” 
on been read by 


theory of 


To quote his 
subm 
his tesehing. 


genius and to lose the benefit of 


influence is due 


ing at politics which will always exert deserve 
community. Burke and men like him seo how 
made by maukind. They consider that an) 
represents au advance made with great difficulty ; 
polities is first to Anger the benefits which have been ¢ 
3s, and next, cautiously and slowly, so to improve existing 


e without losing any 


very progress 
tolerable condition of society 
hat the great problem of 
rained by the efforts of 
ration 


- . . _ 
institutions as to make some advance 


previous genet 
of the i ote 
», though 


already attained. Hence Bark ready to amend existing arrange- 


ments, was always intensely averse to revolutionary proceedings. No man, 
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‘examines into the defects of his title to his paternal estate or to his 
“The whole building stands well enough, though 


The 
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established government.” 
part Gothic, 
square it inte uniformity. Then, indeed, it may come down upon our heads 
altogether in much uniformity of ruin, and great will be the fall thereof.” 
These are not sentiments inspired by dread of the Revolution. The one was 
uttered in 1777, the other in 1769. This view, as Mr. Payne points out, was 
a convenient theory for the Whig oligarchy and for their apologist, but it 
represented Burke's most fundamental convictions, for his practical view of 
politics was based on a distinct theory. 

Politics were in his judgment an art, not a science. There were, he held, 
no ascertained axioms from which, as from fixed principles, you could de- 
duce the rules of political conduct. Hence his abhorrence of political meta- 
physics. This hatred to all theories of abstract rights is often supposed to 
have arisen from his conflict with the Revolutionists’ principles, but it is to be 
traced throughout his earliest no less than throughout his later writings. 
When he advocated conciliation with America, he found the course of justice 
and expediency constantly opposed by arguments drawn from the nature of 
sovereignty and from the supposed rights of the mother country. With such 
arguments he would hold no terms: 


part Grecian, and part Chinese, until an attempt is made to 


“‘T am resolved,” be says, “ to have nothing to do with the question of the 
right of taxation. . . . It is less than nothing in my consideration. . . . My 
consideration is narrow, confined, and wholly limited to the policy of the 
guestion. I do not examine whether the giving away a man’s money be a 
power excepted and reserved out of the general trust of government, and 
how far all mankind, in all forms of polity, are entitled to an exercise of that 
tigut by the charter of nature. . . These are deep questions, where 
great names militate against each other; where reason is perplexed ; and 
an appeal to authorities only thickens the confusion. For high and reverend 
authorities lift up their heads on both sides; and there is no sure footing in 
the middle. This point is the great ‘Serbonian bog, betwixt Damiata and 
Mount Casius old, where armies whole have sunk.’ I do not intend to be 
overwhelmed in that bog, though in such respectable company.” 


But this contempt for political metaphysics is quite unlike the narrow crecd 
ef so-called practical men, which makes statesmanship nothing more than 
the dexterous use of dodges for the attainment of temporary objects. Poli- 
ties was in Burke's mind an art of the highest dignity and utility, success in 
which depended on an elaborate study of history and facts under the guid- 
ance of a profound knowledge of human nature. The moral of all his 
speeches on the American struggle (which represent his views at their very 
best) is that no one can deal with the questions at issue between America 
aad England who has not mastered the history of each country, and deeply 
considered the motives by which mankind are moved. 

His speech on conciliation with America contains such an analysis of the 
circumstances which had moulded the character of the English colonists as 
could scarcely be improved by the most learned of modern historians. The 
gist of all his argument is that a statesman must rely neither on metaphysical 
subtleties nor on brute force, but on an appeal to human nature as it 
actually exists. ‘Man acts from adequate motives relative to his 
juterests, and not on metaphysical speculations.” It is at this point that 
Burke’s conservatism blends with his liberalism. He, no less than Ben- 
tham, was an utilitarian. He would not have accepted Bentham’s 
formulas, but he believed as firmly as Bentham that men were ruled by 
their true interests, and that government existed for the promotion of the 
general good. Burke, like Bentham, despised the pretentious platitudes 
which the conservatives no less than the democrats of the last century held 
to be absolute principles; he, no less than Bentham, held that government 
existed for the benefit of the governed; yet the two men were divided by 
fundamental differences. Burke’s method was historical; Bentham’s was 
logical. Burke looked with leniency on existing institutions, and felt that 
there was a presumption in favor of any tolerable arrangement which actu- 
ally existed; Bentham, full of the belief that existing society was the pro- 
duct of the influence of the limited classes who actually held power, and 
whose sinister interest opposed the general welfare, naturally felt the mere 
existence of an institution no argument in its favor. Hence the funda- 
mental conservatism of Burke, and [the no kess fundamental anti-conserva- 
tism of the older utilitarians. For it is on the answer which each man 
gives to the question whether there is or is not a strong presumption in 
favor of existing institutions, that his whole political attitude ultimately 
dk pends 

When the nature of Burke’s conservatism is understood, it is seen to be 
utterly different from many beliefs or attitudes of mind which are often 
called conservative. Burke, for example, had little in common with the men 
who at the beginning of this century quoted with admiration all his anti- 
Revolutionary utterances. Eldon and Percival had no policy but that policy of 
absolute resistance to change which, in a changing world, is necessarily the 
cause of revolution. The disagreement between them and Burke is seen in the 
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fact that he was prepared to grant, in the very height of the Revolutionary 
outbreak, the measure of Catholic emancipation which Eldon and his school 
refused to concede when the fury of Revolutionary fanaticism was entirely 
spent. Burke, again, though a conservative, was at no time a Tory. The 
essence of Toryism is to attach an absolute worth to movarchical institu- 
tions. In England it exists no longer, but the French or Spanish Legiti- 
mists are strictly Tories. They value the rule of the Bourbons not for the 
benefits which might flow from it, but because legitimate monarchy has in 
their eyes a divine right to rule. The politics of such men are a part of their 
religion. With Burke, the rules of political art could never become the 
dogmas ofa creed. The contrast between his conservatism and the mere 
policy of resistance upheld by Eldon, or the policy of fanatical reaction which 
inspires Legitimists, shows what is the real worth of Burke’s conservative 
doctrine. It is the only form of conservatism which may be appplied to 
the polities of all civilized societies. A celebrated Italian republican said 
to an English conservative: ‘If I had been born in England, I might have 
been a conservative. If you had been born in Italy, you would have been a 
republican.” The Italian patriot had imbibed the very spirit of Burke. A 
rational conservative is, by the very nature of his conservatism, the advocate 
of ene form of polity in one country, and of another constitution in another 
country. He is a republican in Switzerland er America, a friend of consti- 
tutionalism in England, and, it may even possibly be, the supporter of a 
strong monarchical rule in Russia. The strength of Burke’s views is that 
they represent a spirit which may have full play under any form of govern- 
ment. Hence they have influenced the policy of thinking men in Italy and 
Germany no less than in England, and have counteracted the pernicious 
democratic delusion that violent means are the only mode of attaining valu- 
able reforms. 

The conservatism of Burke is, however, open to two main criticisms. 
The first is, that all Burke’s political teaching assumes the existence of insti- 
tutions which are worth preserving and enlist the good-will of his hearers. 
“There are some amongst us who think our constitution wants many im- 
provements to make it a perfect system of liberty. Perhaps none who are 
of that opinion would think it right to aim at such improvements by dis- 
tufbing his country and risking everything that is dear to him.” These 
words apply of course to England, but they describe the state of mind which 
in general naturally prevails amongst the subjects of a tolerable govern- 
ment wherever this condition of feeling exists. Burke’s doctrines have a 
proper field for their application. But in periods of violent revolution this 
sentiment of calm loyalty towards existing institutions does not as a matter 
of fact prevail. At such times, doctrines of rational conservatism become 
from the nature of things inapplicable; and the great error of Burke’s spe- 
culations about the Revelution is that he failed clearly to recognize that con- 
servatism is out of place when the mass of a nation are prepared “to risk 
everything that is dear to them” rather than bear a state of things which 
they hold to be unendurable. Burke partly concealed this from himself by 
the astonishing fiction that the émigrés were the French nation, and found 
himself involved in all the difficulties which torment a statesman who bases 
his policy not on fact but on fiction. His English followers have servilely fol- 
lowed his mistake, and, as any one may remember during the war of secession, 
quoted Burke ad nauseam to men on this side of the water who were prepared to 
risk everything rather than put up with a state of things which they deemed, 
rightly or wrongly, unbearable. The policy of conservatism must be inap- 
plicable unless men of all parties are agreed that there is much iv-existing 
institutions which they wish to preserve. <3 

A second criticism is that Burke underrated the extent to which abstract 
principles can be applied to politics. The triumphs of political eeonomy— 
such, fur example, as the complete overthrow in England of the whole 
scheme of protection—show that in some departments of politics, at least, 
there is far more room for the application of @ priori principles than Burke 
would perhaps have been disposed to admit. His error in this respect can 
scarcely be blamed, for the then prevalent theory of natural rights has turned 

ut to be, as he perceived, absolutely worthless, and the questions with 

which he was called upor. to deal were not for the most part problems of the 
kind to which political economy applies. It must further be remembered 
that, as most modern political economists would admit, the rules of their 
science are not rigid principles, and must constantly, in practice, be tem- 
pered by that knowledge of human nature which is the basis of the conser- 
vatism of Burke. 





Manual of Universal Church History. By the Rev. Dr. John Alzog, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Freiburg. Translated, with ad- 
ditions, from the ninth aud last German edition, by F. J. Pabisch, Doctor of 
Theology, ete., and Rey. Thos. S. Byrne, Professor at Mt. St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary. In 3 volumes. Vol. I. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1874.)— 
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This is a larger work than most of the so-called German manuals. It com- 
prises in the original not less than 1,400 large octavo pages. This volume 
of the translation—the first of three—has 779 pages of about the same size. 
Alzog is one of the very best Roman Catholic writers who have undertaken 
to record the history of the Church. His learning is sufficient. He has 
studied Protestant writers as well as those of his own church. «Although 
influenced throughout by his dogmatic opinions, the effect of this bias is less 
marked and less mischievous than is usually the case with writers of his class. 
This work is a very valuable one, and deserves the attention of Protestant 
students, who would not be hurt by reading “ the other side.” The transla- 
tion, though quite liberal—that is, quite far removed from a literal rendering 
—is in good English, and, as far as we have examined it, gives truly the 
sense of the original. 





Epochs of History. Edited by Edward E. Morris, M.A., of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, Head-Master of the Bedfordshire Middle-Class Public School, 
ete. 1. The Era of the Protestant Revolution. By Frederic Seebohm, au- 
thor of ‘The Oxford Reformers—Colet, Erasmus, and More.’ 2. The Cru- 
sades. By George W. Cox, M.A., author of ‘ History of Greece,’ ‘Mythology 
of the Aryan Nations,’ ete. (New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1874.) 
—Probably the series of ‘ Epochs of History’ was suggested by the appear- 
ance of Mr. Freeman’s series, and was designed not to come into direct 
competition with it, but to approach the same facts from a different point 
of view, so as to give, as one may say, a cross-section instead of a side view 
of the same edifice. The titles of volumes announced as in preparation do 
not seem in every instance to admit of a treatment which shall make ‘the 
history of a nation subordinate to this more general idea.” Nothing could 
be better than the subjects of the two volumes which head the list; but on 
the whole, England appears far more prominently than one would expect. 
There are fourteen titles in all, and ont of these eight bave English kings 
for their leading subject, and a ninth is “The War of American Independ- 
ence ”—an event of the first importance, but bardly an “epoch” in the 
sense of this series. Of these English sovereigns, several—as Elizabeth, the 
Karly Plantagenets, and “ The Fall of the Stuarts’’—can fairly be taken as 
the centre of European events; so with Edward III., except that the “ Con- 
quest of France” comes in in connection with ‘‘The Houses of Lancaster 
and York”; but the ‘Norman Kings and the Feudal System” and “ The 
Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution” hardly touch any but purely English 
history. However, time will show the execution of the works. ‘The 
Thirty Years’ War,” “The Beginning of the Middle Ages,” and “ Frederic 
the Great” are unequivocally good subjects. 

The two volumes before us are certainly all that could be desired in this 
respect, as well in execution as in plan; these important epochs are sketched 
distinctly as epochs, so as to be really histories of Europe, for their time, and 
not of any one nation. Mr. Seebohm’s “ Protestant Revolution,” as it is the 
most important, is on the whole the most satisfactory. He has perhaps 
loaded his introductory chapters with some unnecessary detai: ; but the nar- 
rative is throughout animated, and the selection and grouping of events 
skilful and effective. His earlier labors, upon the Oxford Reformers and 
the condition of the peasantry, have had their influence in the preparation 
of this book, which gives quite an unusual prominence to these two topics. 
The first strictly belongs to the Reformation, even although its heroes took 
no active part in the movement, and even opposed it; the second, although 
hardly a part of it, is yet closely connected with it, and at any rate is an im- 
portant phase of its era. The volume contains numerous and excellent 
maps and plans, of which those illustrating the commerce and industry of 
Christendom, and the several outbreaks of the peasantry, are the most inte- 
resting and useful. 

Mr. Cox’s book is perhaps as well done in detail, although it does not 
contain so many features of peculiar merit, for Mr. Cox is not a specialist 
upon his subject as Mr. Seebohm is upon his. There is a serviceable map, 
in which, however, we do not understand on what grounds Lombardy is 
extended to the Rhone. Neither do we see why the title *‘ Fourth Crusade ” 
should be removed from the renowned expedition which resulted in the 
Latin Empire of Constantinople, and assigned to the abortive enterprise of 
119€-7. The sketch of the events which caused the Crusades, as well as of 
the Crusades themselves, is exceilent ; but the book needs, for its complete- 
ness, a fuller discussion of the general character and results of the Crusades. 
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THE MONTPENSIER GALLERY, 
Boston, October, 1874. 

‘HE Montpensier Gallery is a great disappointment, and to the connoissewis 
and the ignorant alike. Such high expectations had been raised con- 
cerning its character and importance that possibly a very much superior col- 
lection would have failed to justify them. Certainly there is an impassable 
gulf between what the gallery was supposed to be and what it actually is. 
A considerable part of the disappointment comes, no doubt, from the fact 
that very few persons in the community knew what ought to be expected 
from any collection of Spanish pictures ; knew, indeed, anything about the 
character of Spanish painting, its relation to Italian art, its intripsie worth 
or worthlessness. Everybody had beard of Murillo’s Madonnas and beggar 
children ; almost everybody of the portraits of Velasquez; the names of Ri- 
bera, Zurbaran, and Morales might be known toafew. But knowledge of 
the general characteristics of Spanish art, and of the special characteristics 
of the different schools, and of the qualities of the different painters, was con- 
fined to a limited number of amateurs and travellers. Among them there had 
been some scepticism as to the value of the collection, from the first account 
of its contents. But even they could not but hope that a collection which 
embraced one unquestioned Murillo and t:vo or three paintings ascribed to 

Velasquez, would turn out to be of considerable interest. 

As for the general public, it has been so entertained and allured with 
statements of the liberality of the royal duke in allowing his precious collec- 
tion to cross the dangerous ocean, of the enormous value set upon the pie- 
tures, and for which they were insured, and of the opportunity which the 
exhibition of the collection would afford to those who could not visit Europe 
to see and become familiar with such treasures as form the chief enjoyment 
of more fortunate travellers abroad, of the wsthetic charm and historic 
interest of these works—that now upon their exhibition it finds itself either 
obliged to disown its own convictions, or to admit its own want of taste, or 
to suppose that the admirers of foreign galleries are either dupes, or ready to 
profess admirations which cannot have been genuine. 

This conclusion is doubtless hasty and unfounded. For the truth is that 
the pictures exhibited at the Atheneum would not do much credit to a see- 
ond-rate European gallery; that the value set upon them by the Duc de 
Montpensier or his agent is absurd, and has no relation to w hat they would 
bring in the open market ; and that they are, with the exception of two or 
three, not such works as any real connoisseur is accustomed to admire, or 
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for which he would claim any interest but that which attaches to them as 
ijlustrations of the perverted conditions of the arts in Spain at the period at 
which they were painted. 

It is a curious fact, but one of which the explanation is not far to seek, 
that since the Renaissance, as Spain has produced but one author who is to be 
classed with those supreme ones who belong to all ages and all lands, so she 
has produced but one painter of similar quality. Cervantes and Velasquez 
stand quite alone. They have neither rivals nor pretenders to rivalry; and 
in literature and art they are the only Spaniards to whom the world need 
and is required to pay attention. Other Spanish authors and other Spanish 
painters have excellent qualities, and of such independent originality as to 
give them a claim to the regard of students, but not one, unless we except 
Murillo and Morales among the painters, and Calderon and Lope de Vega 
among the authors, possessed such genius as to compel more than what we 
may call local or historical admiration. 

Murillo certainly had many of the gifts of a great painter, and his best 
works are to be counted among the treasures of pictorial art. The single 
specimen which the Montpensier collection affords us is a very pleasing ex- 
ample of his naturalistic method of treatment of a devotional subject. It 
has unfortuvately suffered from the injury of time, and has been clumsily 
restored in some subordinate parts, but it remains a picture in which we may 
see the simple feeling, the grace, the sense of color, aud the happy composi- 
tion of the genuine artist. It is undoubtedly an excellent average specimen 
of his least ideal representations of the Madonna and Cbild. 

Of the three pictures in the collection which bear the name of Velasquez, 
one, a portrait head, shows the vigor of his characterization and of his hand- 
ling. But it is not one of his best portraits. It exhibits the defects of his 
method in its extravagance of light and shade, and it has been so loaded 
with bad varnish that it no longer retains the distinction of color which it 
originally possessed. The two others, small reproductions of his portraits 
of Philip IV. and of Olivares, his Prime Minister, portraits familiar to us 
through photographs and the spirited engravings of Goya, may possibly be 
trom his hand; but their very fidelity as reductions of the great pictures 





indicates that they are rather studio copies than sketches by the master him- 
self. And this supposition is confirmed by the curious difference between 
them in technical treatment. The mode of laying on the color is very different 
in one from the other. But, whether from the hand of Velasquez or not, 
they are interesting and precious representations of his work. 

Of the four great Zurbarans the authenticity is undoubted. They are 
good examples of this third-class master’s work, and of interest as represen- 
tations of the prevalent style of Spanish religious art at his time. But, com- 
pared with Italian work of a similar character, their inferiority is striking. 
The best parts of them consist of the figures taken direct from nature. In 
the “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” for instance, one figure of an old man 
kneeling with folded hands is admirable for its natural expression and truth 
of portraiture. But as a whole these works have little more than a purely 
historic interest ; they can make no claim to high artistic merit. If, as has 
been stated, the duke or his agent valued these pictures at $25,000 apiece, it 
can only be said that such a valuation is in a high degree extravagant. The 
value in the market of such pictures is low enough. They are not wanted 
for any but public galleries where a full representation of the different schools 
is required. <A large picture by Zurbaran, which, a few years since, was 
taken for the Louvre from the collection of Marshal Soult, a picture certainly 
equal to any of those in this collection, was valued at 20,000 franes. 

Of the other pictures in the collection—there are but eighteen Spanish 
pictures in all—little need be said. The Ribera is disgusting, and should be 
destroyed ; the Morales is one of his inferior works, and much injured. Of 
the other pictures one of two landscapes by Salvator Rosa is better than his 
usual work ; there is a pleasing Van der Meulen, by which our landscapo 
painters might profit ; there is a picture said to be by Sebastian del Piombo, 
which he never saw, and which he would regret to have ascribed to him, 
aud so on. The modern works, by Lehmann, Granet, and Tony Johannot, 
are mere rubbish. 

Of course such an exhibition is a disappointment. It can do little for 
the culture of students of art, it can give little satisfaction to those who 
thiol know the resources of European nn 
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THE CHURCH AND STATE. 


BROAD—EVANGELICAL—CATHOLIC. 


The following extracts are made from editorials which have lately appeared in the “CHURCH 


AND STATE”: 


THE BROAD-CHURCH MOVEMENT. 


So far as there is to be a distinctive Broad- 
Church movement in this country, there are cer- 
tain things which are essential to its success and 
salutary influence. It must be American in its 
character and in the fullest sympathy with the 
great essential tendencies of our American social 
system, Such will naturally be its character, for 
the great idea which pervades itis that of freedom 
of thought and expression. 
sary to say that it must aim at the highest cul- 
ture, for that, too, is one of the characteristic 
features of the school. 
to emphasize the importance of a more tolerant 
spirit toward other schools and parties in the 
Church, 
a narrow Broad Churchman, and no one there- 


It is scarcely neces- 


It may be well, however, 


There is no man more intolerant than 


fore who acts more inconsistently with the prin- 
ciples which as a Broad Churchman he avows. 
But that which is most of all needed is that it 
shall rest upon an evangelical basis and adhere 
unflinchingly to the historical faith of the 
Church. If it will hold fast to that great fact, 
to which the Word of God and the Christian 
ages bear such emphatic testimony, the sacrifi- 
cial character of the death of Christ, in which a 
true propitiation was offered for the sins of the 
world, and then strive to rid the Church of the 
baneful influence of mere ecclesiasticism, mak- 
ing it bright and cheerful with the choicest re- 
sults of thought and culture, it will indeed con- 
stitute the best hope, under God, of our Ameri- 
can Church. 

There is something, however, which seems to 
us still more to be desired, but which, perhaps, 


will never be realized. It has been a dream 


fondly cherished, but still a dream it may be, | 


that there is a still higher school of thought and 
feeling possible, which may at some future time 
characterize the Church. It has already one 
representative, of whom, though living, we may 
fitly speak. His long life of active and benefi- 
cent labor, his venerable years and now fail- 
ing health, warrant us in speaking freely of 
his relations to the great questions which we 


are considering. Dr. Muhlenberg has_ been 


known for many years as occupying what he has 
called an evangelical catholic position. In the 
midst of his wonderful activities in the practical 
work of the Church, he has done much to give 
form to the idea which underlies this position. 
First of all, the position is evangelical because 
it is at the very centre of the finished work of 
Christ, and it is catholic because it recognizes 
and accepts the accumulated wealth of the his 
torical Church in liturgy and ritual and song and 
Christian experience. With perhaps a too large 
proportion of the merely catholic element in his 
system in his earlier days, and too little, it may 
be, in the advancing years of life, the average of 
his teaching and influence cannot be far from 
right. He may have made too much of mere 
ritual at one time, and in the reaction tvo little 
of sacramental grace ; but few, if any, have ever 
more wisely recognized, in their true relation, 
Christ and his Body, the Church. Uncon- 
sciously perhaps to himself, he has also been a 


| teacher in the other great school of the Church. 


Singularly free from dogmatism, he long since 
discerned how large a portion of that which had 
been traditionally held as essential to Christi- 
anity must give way under the searching investi- 
gation of modern enquiry, but he saw also how 
little such results would touch the great work 
of that divine Being who is the centre of the 
Christian system. In his generous appreciation 
of whatever has been done for freedom of thought 
and action in the Church, he has been, in the 


best sense,a Broad Churchman. Shall there not 


| be, at some time, a school which shall bear the 


impress of his thought and spirit, and be there- 


' fore broad, evangelical, and catholic? 


PROF. TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 


We take the statements of Prof. Tyndall and 
Mr. Spencer as illustrating the most advanced 
position of the scientific school of which they are 
leaders. They admit that the phenomenal uni- 
verse in its ultimate analysis may be as properly 
described in terms of spirit asin terms of mat- 
ter ; nay, that it may be more properly described 


in terms of spirit. Whatever else this position 


may involve, it is not the vulgar materialism 
which we have known under that name. It 
leads us to the shore of the great unknown 
ocean, the ocean of Unconditioned Being, which 


is symbolized to us as object in matter and as 


} 


There is nothing in 





subject in mind. 
ence which hinders the next step, which is the 
recognition of this Unconditioned Beit gas a 
personal Intelligence. We say nothing to hin- 
der—we might rather say everything to impel to 


rthene 





that step. If science has stre: 





viction, it is that of a rational plan in re. 
Are we not then impelled, by science itsel!, to 
the conclusion that there is reason (rave) in the 
**cosmical life,” as Prot. Tyndall calls it, in 
which nature has its roots ? 

Prof, Tyndall has well shown, and in this 
respect he has done an intelligent theism good 
service, that science knows nothing of a man.- 


like artificer working intermitt 
supplying defects and remedying disasters by 
special and exceptional exercises of power. It 
is well that these anthropomorphic ideas of God 
should be dispelled. The Being up to the 


recognition of whom science leads us is a pow 


er residing in and pervading all nature, working 


in accordance with fixed and unchangeable 
laws, by slow and immensely protracted pro- 
cesses, with infinite patience, through a past and 
into a future, the one receding and the other 


proceeding into the clouds of an 





mystery. 

We regret that Prof. Tyndall should have 
stated the conclusion to which he had arrived 
in such a form as to imply that there is any 
necessary hostility in it to religious belief. He 
has doubtless met with much of bigotry and in- 
tolerance, but he has no right to assume that 
they are characteristic of religious people. When 
he talks about the liberty to discuss these sub 
jects which scientifiC men must vindicate, it .is 
just as absurd as it would be for theologians to 


} 


protest that they must be delivered from the 


‘ . 
) 


despotism of science. Both are perfectly free 
now, and it is unmanly to shrink from the blows 
which, from enthusiasm or perhaps prejudice, 
} 


are sure on either side to be given. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE, 

OcToBBR 12, 1874. 
VEYOND aslight flurry in Brie, and at times considerable activity in the 
5 stock market, the past week has been a quiet and uneventful one. 
There have been rumors of failures among mercantile houses, but up to this 
time there appear to be no grounds for them; those which have already 
taken place do not seem to have caused any serious lack of confidence, nor 
does the market for commercial paper seem to have been unfavorably affected, 
judging from the rates current in the Street, which we quote as follows: Ex- 
tra choice 60-day paper, 5 to 6 per cent., and first-class 90-day paper 6 to 
7 per cent. 

Money on call continues very easy at 2 to 3 percent. There was a slight 
hardening in the rate this afternoon, when a few loans were. inade as high as 
314, but this was exceptional, and can hardly be quoted, as large amounts 
were offered at the same moment at 3 per cent. 

The continued loss of bullion by the Bank of England led to the expec- 
tation that the minimum discount rate would be advanced on Thursday ; but 
Cable advices state that no advance was made, and the rate remains stand- 
ing at 3 per cent. Tbe amount of bullion lost by the Bank was £451,000. 
The Bank of France lost 5,730,000 frances in specie during the week. 

The bank statement on Saturday showed a further loss in surplus reserve 
amounting to $1,135,725. The deposits have fallen off $3,454,700. The fol- 
lowing is the statement in detail : 


Oct. 3 Oct. 10. Differences. 
De nT tee Pe ene $281,277,000 $281,377,800 Inc... $100,800 
Bpecie ......cccreccce cece secccccccsccs 18,374,200 16.946,700 Jec... 1,427,500 
Legal tenders. .......ccccscccescccesccees 63,966,100 62,394,200 Dec.. 1,571.900 
POOOBNR ncn ce scccccccce.se esecessccs 236,925,900 233,471,200 Dec... 3,454.700 
I, coi vicde ne dcanskeeacesnsvenerrs 25,419,600 25,115,800 Dec.. 303,800 


The following shows the relations between the total reserve 
total liabilities : 


aud the 


Oct. 3, Oct. 10. Differences. 
Bpecle..... cccccccccccccescccsccssecs $18,374,200 $16.946,700 Dec.. $1,427,500 
Loyal tenders......cccccccsecsecs — 63,966,100 62,394,200 Dec... 1,571,900 


79,340,900 
58,367,800 ate 
21,973,100 Dec.. 1,135,725 

The stock market during the week has been marked by a disposition to 
realize upon the part of holders, under which prices have fallen off. The 
leading stock of the list was Lake Shore, speculation in which hinges upon 
the prospect of the Company being able to pay a dividend in February next. 
The widest fluctuation has been in Erie, which has closely followed the Lon- 
don market, where the price tumbled to 2644 upon the report of the account- 
ants who recently examined into the affairs of the Company in this city 
being made public at the London Stock Exchange. The extreme fluctua- 
tions in Erie in this market have been between 3514 and 2914. Western 
Union fell off 3 per cent., Pacific Mail, 344 per cent., and the balance of the 
list lost from 214 to 1 per cent. from the highest prices reached during the 
early part of the week. The decline in prices has encouraged short sales 


Qa 


IE a pig is ncndwapedeccevaesiaws $82,340,300 Dec.. $2,999,400 


Reserve required against deposits....... 59,231,475 
Excess of reserve above legalrequirem’t, 23,108,825 
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among the small‘operators in the Stock Exchange, while those already short, 
and who have been looking forward to trouble among the merchants as a 
cause for lower prices, have evidently increased their lines. 

The investment stocks are dull, and in some cases lower, the demand from 
investors running more iu fayor of good railroad mortgages. 


The highest and lowest prices for the week ending Saturday, October 10, 
1874, have been as follows: 








Monday. Tuesday. 


Wed'day. Thursday Friday. Saturday Tota’. 

N. ¥.C. & H.R... 102% 1024 101% 102 101% 101% 101% 101% 10145 1014f 10146 101% 21.700 
Lake Shore........, 82446 8% 7956 BK #OM4 Blig ROG BI Wg 80% TBE TH 245,400 
BOB. cco ecctecesess 33% 3hig 33 B44 3ikg 35K 32% 83% Bllg 82% ‘94 5034 125,300 
Rock Island....... 10334 103% 102% 103 102% 108% 103 103% 1025 103 eX Nae 12,900 
eee 33-84% 82% «33 «| B2K 83% 83K RBK B24 38% SLX 12% 47,900 
N. W st. Com.....) 28% 395¢ 3714 88% S37 89% 89% 406 38% 3936 37% S8X) 114,500 
Do.  pfd.....| .... 564i 544 S54! .... 54 | .... 565g) .... 56 | .... Shs GUD 
St. Paul Com.....' 33% 381444 38 88% 33% St | 83K 84% 3314 33% 82% 333% 27,700 
Do. pid.....| 52% 58 53 $2%' .... 52 cane SNE 4400" OO ose an 2,300 
Pacific Mail ..... 48'4 49% 47 48%. 475g 483% 47% 48¥¢ 47G ASK 465 4714 121,200 
Union Pacific.. 86% 37 344 364% 35 Bh1g) Bg BHR 3544 BOG 34K 359% = 178,100 
Day Ato Fie noneces 106% 107 cone 106% 106% 107 weoe 107K 10TH Cw... «10 1,793 
N. J. Central......;104 04% .... 108%) .... 104 Wey. oe e-+- 10335 560 
) A ee 80% 814g T% 80K) W944 BU. 79% 0% 79 80% T84 79%! 201,500 
C.C.@ Bs Gecssess 1K 1K 98 Ile, 10% It 1 1% 10W lls Wy 11% 13.000 
* ) eer 27% 2G WH 27K! WZ WH 2 WW  wziH w8%s zig 227%) 61,906 
BROBUEER . 0000 cccence ounce aw ‘ 127%) .... 12935 12934 129K » 129% .... 18 1,860 


Government bonds continue to be in good request for home investment, 
very few bonds going abroad, while it is stated that 5-20’s have been coming 
this way to be exchanged into the new 5 per cent. bonds. The supply of 
bonds, outside of the new 5's, is still very limited, and prices consequently 
are firm, especially for large amounts. 

The following are the closing prices for Governments this evening: 

BID. ASKED ! 


BID. ASKED 
Coupon 6's, 1881............206 118 118% | Coupon 6's, 5-20°s, 1867........ WT 11734 
Coupon 6's, 5-20's, 1862......... 1125, 113% | Coupon 6's, 5-20"e, 1868......... 117%¢ (1173 
Coupon 6's, 5-20°s, 1864........ 115% 115% | Coupon 5's, 10-40°s............. 1115g 112 
Coupon 6's,'5-20's, 1865, M. & N.1164g¢ 11634 | Coupon 5’s, of 1881 ........... 11244 ©1125 
Coupon 6's 5-20’s, 1865, J. & J..116 116% | U. S. Currency 6’s..... .. .....117{ 117% 


Railroad bonds are active, with prices a little lower on those of a few 
prominent roads. Union Pacific Firsts were weak during the early part of the 
week, but closed on Saturday at 8834 to 89, after having sold down to 8714. 

Gold has been more active, and was strong up to Thursday upon the 
firmness of foreign exchange and the supposition of an advance in the Bank 
of England discount rate ; with an easier condition of the London money 
market, the price fell off to 1093 from 11044, finally closing at 11014 on 
Saturday. The subsequent upward reaction from the lowest price on 
Thursday, 10954, was due to the demand from those who were short to 
cover. The following shows the range of prices for every day of the 
past week : 
on. Highest. Lowest. oe 


Monday, Oct. 5 v4 110s 110 1034 


MEE: Miciscuneccse «ecanesded 1104, 119ty 11045 1104¢ 
bo Ne re ee 11045 11035 1:0 110 
Temes, Cet. 6... .ccescsce ee 1097, 110 10934 110 
ee rr 110 1101, 110 11014 
FO re 11045 11045 110 1104 


The specie shipments for the week were unimportant and consisted 
entirely of silver bars. 
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The undersigned Trustees are prepared to purchase, 
for the Sinking Fund, a certainamountof the First Mort- 
gage Bonds of the Oregon and California Railroad Com- 
pany, and hereby invite offers of such bonds from 
holders. 

The lowest offers will be accepted up to the amount of 
the available means which are derived from the sale of 
the Company’s lands ; but no proposals above par and 
accrued interest in gold will be considered. 
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and marked ** Offer of Oregon and California Railroad 
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the London and San Francisco Bank, San Francisco, 
Caliiornia. 
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Shooting. By Capt. A. H. Bogardus. With Steel 
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A compendium! of many years of experience, giving 
hints for skilled marksmen and instructions for young 
sportsmen, describing the haunts and habits of game- 
birds, flight and resorts of water-fowl, breeding and 
breaking of dogs, and everything of interest to the sports- 
man. ‘Lhe author is “ champion wing-shot of America,” 
who knows a gun as Hiram Woodruff knew a horse. 
And he has the same careful and competent editor who 
oe eomne® ‘Trotting Horse of America’ into shape 
—Chas. 

Wilkes's Spirit of the Times. 


AMERICAN WILD-FOWL SHOOT. 


ing. By Joseph W. Long. 1 vol. 12mo, Illustrated, 
fancy stamped cloth, $2. 

A book of practical, specific instruction as to the differ- 
ent species, habits, haunts, and pursuits of wild-fowl, the 
building and use of blinds, boats, decoys, etc., the train- 
ing of water-retrievers, and many miscellaneous hints of 
great value to hunters of wild game-fowl. Full of 
admirable descriptions, adventure, etc., etc. 
book of the kind in the English language. 
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